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PREFACE. 



In preparing this short treatise (chiefly for the use of my 
own Pupils), I have attempted to apply to the Latin Syntax 
those principles of Analysis which have been so successfully 
employed in the English Grammars of Morell, Mason, and 
others. 

The materials of the work have been derived from various 
sources, but my acknowledgements are especially due to Dr. 
Donaldson's 'Complete Latin Grammar,' the numerous 
school-books published by the late Eev. T. K. Arnold, and 
the admirable English Grammar of Mr. G. P. Mason. 

C. G. H. 
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ALPHABET AND 




Errata. 

Page 22, line 22,/<?r roots read roots'. 

„ 65, „ 6, „ have „ has. 

» » » 26, „ more „ move. 

„ 77, „ 18, „ demi „ demo, 

„ 78, „ 6, „ a*rt „ a»te. 

„ 93, „ 16, „ ed „ ede. 



Hamilton's • Latin Grammar.' 



5. Ten of the consonants are canea muies y ana tnese, according 
to the organs of speech chiefly employed in pronouncing them and 
the degree of their aspiration, are divided into 

Tenuea Mediae Aspirate 

a. P sounds, or Labials (labia ' lips ') p b f 

b. T sounds, or Dentals (denies ' teeth') t & (th) 

c. .£" sounds, or Gutturals (guttur 'throat') c k qu g h (eh) 

Obs. 1. u is added to q, because q cannot be pronounced without it, and 
therefore qu must be considered as forming one letter; gu, also, when it 
follows n, must be treated as a single guttural mute. 

Obs. 2. th and ch are found only in words borrowed from the Greek. 

Obs. 8. A is so rarely used that it might be omitted from the alphabet. 

Obs. 4. m is a labial liquid, and / n r are dentals. 

B 
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ALPHABET AND PEONUNCIATION. 

1. The Latin Alphabet has no w, but in other respects is the 
same as the English. 

2. Six of the letters, a e i o u y> are called Vowels (yocalis 
' sounding '), because they can be perfectly sounded by themselves : 
v is only another form of u. 

3. The remaining eighteen letters are called Consonants (con- 
sonans ' sounding with '), because they cannot be perfectly sounded 
except when joined with a vowel. 

4. Five of the consonants, Im nr s 9 are called Semi- Vowels, 
as partaking in some degree of the nature of vowels. Of these 
{mnrare also called Liquids. 

5. Ten of the consonants are called Mutes, and these, according 
to the organs of speech chiefly employed in pronouncing them and 
the degree of their aspiration, are divided into 

Tenuea Mediae Aspirate 

a. P sounds, or Labials (labia ' lips ') p b f 

b. T sounds, or Dentals (denies ' teeth ') t ji (th) 

c. .AT sounds, or Gutturals (guitur 'throat') c k qu g h (ch) 

Ob8. 1. u is added to 9, because q cannot be pronounced without it, and 
therefore qu mast be considered as forming one letter; gu, also, when it 
follows n, must be treated as a single guttural mute. 

Obs. 2. th and ch are found only in words borrowed from the Greek. 

Obs. 8. k is so rarely used that it might be omitted from the alphabet. 

Obs. 4, m is a labial liquid, and / n r are dentals. 

B 
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2 LATIK GRAMMAR. 

6. The remaining three consonants, j x z, are called Double 
Letters, because 7 is equal to it (sometimes to dg), x to any guttural 
mute combined with s (as c$, qus, etc.), and z to ds or ss. 

Obs. j would seem to be a consonantal form oft, as v is of u: z is only 
found in words taken from the Greek. 

7. When two vowels are joined together to produce one vowel- 
sound, such a combination is called a Diphthong. There are 
altogether eight diphthongs in Latin, but only these three are in 
common use : ae, oe (both sounded as e, and usually written a, ce), 
and au, sounded as in the English word autumn. 

Obs. The diphthongs at ei ui yi, all sounded like t, and eu, sounded like 
«, are found only in Greek words, and in the Latin words aio, efa, cut, huic, 
heus, hei, heu, ceu, sen, neuttquam, neuter, neu. * 

8. A Syllable is composed of one vowel-sound (either simple 
vowel or diphthong), or of one vowel-sound combined with one 
or more consonants : as e, au, te, mant, cas. 

9. A word consisting of one syllable is called a Monosyllable, 
of two a Dissyllable, of three a Trisyllable, of more than three a 
Polysyllable. 

10. The last syllable of a word is called the Ultimate (ultimus 
* last ') ; the last but one, the Penultimate or Penult {jpcene 
' almost ') ; and the last but two, the Antepenultimate or Antepen- 
ult {ante ' before '). 

11. Each vowel has in Latin, as in English, two different sounds, 
called the Long and Short sounds. Particular rules for ascertain- 
ing the Quantity, as it is called, of any vowel will be given in the 
Prosody. For the present it will be sufficient to remember these 
general rules : 

a. A vowel before two consonants or a double letter is long, 
ft. All diphthongs are long. 

c. One vowel before another or before h in the same word is 
short. 

Where the quantity cannot be determined by these rules, the 
student will find this mark w over a short vowel, and this " over 
a long one. If the vowel be of doubtful or common quantity, i. e.» 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 3 

either short or long, it will have this mark w " over it. For 
example, the u in salutis is pronounced as in the English word 
disputed, that in* concutit as in the English word tegument, and 
that in volucris in either way. 

Obs. These marks will, however, in this grammar be placed only over 
those syllables on the quantity of which depends the right accentnation of 
Latin words. See § 13. 

12. In England Latin is pronounced like English, except 
that 

a. ch is always hard, as in character. 

b. g before e or i is always soft, as in gentle, ginger. 

c. e in the last syllable of a word is never mute or silent, but 

forms a syllable of its own : thus, mares is read ma-res, 
and mane is read ma-ne. 

d. Two or more vowels coming together in the same word are 

pronounced in separate syllables, except in the case of the 
diphthongs mentioned in § 7 : thus, meat is read me-at, and 
boat, bo-at. 

e. In words of more than one syllable the accent or stress of the 

voice is never laid on the last syllable. 

Obs. Even at and oe mast be read as two syllables, if the second vowel has 
this mark ( " ) called Diceretis over it: thus, while cetas is read etas, air must 
be pronounced a-er. 

13. The rules for accentuating Latin words are : 

a. In words of two syllables, accentuate the first. 

b. In words of more than two syllables, accentuate the penult, 

if it be long ; but, if the penult be short, accentuate the 
antepenult 

Obs* An apparent exception to rule b is found when in words of four 
syllables the first three are short, in which case the accent is placed on the 
fourth syllable from the end: thus, 8b%tem and mtilt&res are accented on the 
first syllable. But this is only an apparent exception, for in these cases t has a 
consonantal force, and these words should be pronounced as if written, abjStem 
midj&res, or abyStem, mulytres. 
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THE PAETS OF SPEECH. 

14. A Speech or Sentence is the expression of some thought or 
fact by means of words. Words are, therefore, called Parts of 
Speech, and are of eight kinds : Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, 
Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections. 

15. Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, and Verbs, are subject to 
certain changes of their terminations, or endings, called Inflec- 
tion ; the other parts of speech are not inflected. 

16. Inflected words are composed of two parts : 1. The Root, 
or unchangeable part. 2. The Termination, or changeable 
part. 

Obs. The word Root is not used here in its strict philological sense, nor as 
equivalent to crude-form, bat in the meaning of declension-root, and conjuga- 
tion-root. 

THE INFLECTED PAETS OF SPEECH. 
I. NOUNS. 

17. A Noun (nomen ' a name') is a word which is the name of 
some person, animal, thing, place, quality, act, or state, whether 
really existing or ©nly conceived of by the mind: as Cc&sar 

* Caesar,' equus a 4 horse,' liber a ' book,' Roma ' Rome,' bonitas 

* goodness,' cantus ' a singing,' valetudo ' state of health.' 

18. The names of particular persons, places, things, or animals 
are Proper Nouns : as Casar, Roma, Palladium, 'a famous 
image of Pallas or Minerva ;' Pegasus ' a winged horse imagined 
by the ancient poets/ 

19. Those names which may be used of all the individuals 
forming a class are Common Nouns : as equus ' a horse,' arbor 
' a tree.' 

20. A Noun of Multitude, or Collective Noun, is a name which, 
though singular in form, denotes a number of individuals : as 
plebs ' the common people,' senatus ' the senate.' 

21. Names of Qualities, Acts, and States are Abstract Nouns: as virtus 
virtue,' ambitus 'a going round,' eturitio « the being hungry.' 
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22. Names of persons, animals, places and things are Concrete Nouns : as 
homo ' a man,' leo ' a lion,' urbs ' a city,' pants < bread.' 

23. A Patronymic Noun is one which signifies the son or daughter, or any 
descendant of some person: as Pelides 'the son of Peleus,' Tyndaris 'the 
daughter of Tyndaros,' JEactdes 'the grandson of JEficus.' 

24. A National or Gentile Noun is a name denoting the inhabitants of some 
country or city: as Scytha * the Scythians.' 

25. The different terminations of nouns denote differences in 
Declension, Gender, Number, or Case. 

26. There are Five Declensions, or ways of inflecting nouns. 

27. There are Three Genders : the Masculine, the Feminine, and 
the Neuter. 

In English every noun that does not signify some animal of the 
male or female sex is of the neuter gender : but this is not so in 
Latin, in which language the gender of a noun depends greatly 
upon its termination. See §§ 64 — 69. 

28. There are Two Numbers', the Singular, denoting one 
object ; and the Plural, denoting more than one. 

29. There are Six Cases: the Nominative, the Genitive, the 
Dative, the Accusative, the Vocative, and the Ablative* 

Obs. The nominative is sometimes called the direct case (casus rectus), and 
the others oblique cases (casus obUqui). 

30. The peculiar uses of each of these cases will be explained 
in the Syntax. For the present, it is sufficient to say that the 
Nominative, Genitive, and Accusative of the Latin noun correspond 
very closely to the Nominative, Possessive, and Objective of the 
English noun, respectively; that the Vocative is employed in 
addressing any person ; that the Dative may often be translated 
by means of the prepositions ' to ' and 'for,' and the Ablative by the 
prepositions ' by,' « with,' 'from' 

DECLENSIONS OF NOUNS. 

31. As the termination of the Genitive Case Singular is not 
the same for any two declensions, if the termination of that case 
be known, we can tell at once in which of the five ways a noun 
should be inflected. Accordingly, the five declensions are said to 
be distinguished by the endings of the Genitive Case Singular, 
which are : 
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6 LATIN GRAMMAR. 

1st Dec. 2nd Dec. 3rd Dec. 4th Dec. 5th Dec. 
ce i is us ei 

32. Nouns of the 3rd Declension are divided into Parisyllabics 
and Imparisyllabics. Parisyllabics have the same number of 
syllables in the genitive as in the nominative. Imparisyllabics have 
more syllables in the genitive than in the nominative. 

N.B. — When the termination of any case is taken off, the root 
(i. e. the declension-root) of the noun remains. 

33. Terminations of the Five Declensions. 





1st 


2nd 


3rd 
Parisyllabic 


3rd 
Im pari- 
syllabic 


4th 


5th 




Mas. 

or 

Fern. 


Mas. 

or 

Fem. 


Neut. 


Mas. 

or 

Fem. 


Neu. 


Mas. 

or 
Fem. 


Neu. 


Mas. 
or 

Fem. 


Neu. 


Mas. 

or 

Fem. 


Sing. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Abl. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

AbL 


a 

80 

® 
am 
a 
a 

se 
arum 
is 
as 
se 
is 


us 

i 



*um 
e 



i 

drum 

is 

OS 

i 

is 


. um 
i 

O 

um 
um 



a 

drum 
is 
a 
a 
is 


es or is 

is 

i 

em 
es or is 

e 

es 

ium 
ibus 

es 

es 
ibus 


e 
is 
i 
e 
e 
i 

ia 
ium 
ibus 

ia 

ia 
ibus 


is 

i 

em 

e 

es 
um 
ibus 

es 

es 
ibus 


is 
i 

e 

a 

um 

ibus 

a 

a 
ibus 


US 

us 
ui 
um 
us 
u 

us 
uum 
ibus 

us 

us 
ibus 


u 
us 
ui 
u 
u 
u 

ua 

uum 

ibus 

ua 

ua 

ibus 


es 
ei 
ei 
em 
es 
e 

es 
erum 
ebus 

es 

es 
ebus 



34. No termination is given in the above table for the nomina- 
tive case singular of imparisyllabics of the third declension, 
because that case is formed in various ways. The general rules 
for its formation from the root are : 

a. If the root end in a vowel or a mute, add s, remembering that 
a dental is dropped before s ; that a guttural with s makes 
x; and that short i in the last syllable of the root is 
changed into e unless it precede d : thus, Gen gru-is, Nom. 
grus ; Dat. dent-i> Nom. dens ; Ace. reg-em, Nom. rex ; 
Gen. milit-is, Nom. miles ; Dat. lapid-i, Nom. lapis ; Gen. 
cornic-is, Nom. comix. 
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&, If the root end in I r s en or an, the unaltered root is the 
nominative, unless there be // rr ss, in which case one 
of these letters must be dropped : thus, Gen. animal-is, 
Norn, animal; Dat. oss-i, Nom. os. 

c. If the root end with in after d or g, or with on after any 
letter, change these endings into o: thus, Gen. ordxn-is, 
Nom. ordo ; Dative origin-i, Nom. ortgo ; Ace. sermon-em, 
Nom. sermo. 

d\ If the root end with in after any letter but d or g, change in 
into en: thus, Gen. carmin-is, Nom. carmen. 

For the exceptions to these rules see § 70. 

35. The terminations of the declensions will be more easily 
committed to memory by observing that : 

a. The nominative and vocative singular are alike except in the 

second declension. 

b. The nominative and vocative plural are always alike. 

c. The dative and ablative plural are always alike. 

d. The nominative, accusative, and vocative plural of the 3rd, 

4th, and 5th declensions are alike. 

e. The nominative, accusative, and vocative of neuter nouns are 

the same, and in the plural always end in a. 

Examples of the Declensions of Nouns. 

36. musa, f. ' a song,' hortus, m. ' a garden/ lignum, n. ' a log/ 
rupes, f. 'a rock,' mensis, m. 'a month/ mare, n. * a sea,' lapis, m. 
'a stone,' ordo, m. ' a rank/ carmen, n. * a song/ gradus, m. 'a step/ 
cornu, n. ' a horn/ and dies, m. ' a day/ are thus declined : 

N.B.— M. stands for masculine, F. for feminine, N. for neuter. 



Sing. 
Nom. 


1st 


2nd 


3rd Parisyllabic 


Mus-a 


Hort-us 


Lign-um 


Rup-es 


Mens-is 


Mar-e 


Gen. 


Mus-a 


Hort-i 


Lign-i 


Kup-is 


Mens-is 


Mar-is 


Dat. 


Mus-a) 


Hort-o 


Lign-o 


Rup-i 


Mens-i 


Mar-i 


Ace. 


Mus-am 


Hort-um 


Lign-um 


Rop-em 


Mens-em 


Mar-e 


Voc, 


Mus-a 


Hort-e 


Lign-um 


Rup-es 


Mens-is 


Mar-e 


Abl. 


Mus-a 


Hort-o 


Lign-o 


Rup-e 


Mens-e 


Mar-i 


Plur. 














Nom. 


Mus-ss 


Hort-i 


Lign-a 


Rup-es 


Mens-es 


Mar-ia 


Gen. 


Mus-arum 


Hort-drum 


Lign-drum 


Rup-ium 


Mens-ium 


Mar-ium 


Dat. 


Mus-is 


Hort-is 


Lign-is 


Rop-ibus 


Mens-ibus 


Mar-ibus 


Ace. 


Mus-as 


Hort-os 


Lign-a 


Rup-es 


Mens-es 


Mar-ia 


Voc. 


MQ8-8B 


Hort-i 


Lign-a 


Rup-es 


Mens-es 


Mar-ia 


Abl 


Mus-is 


Hort-is 


Lign-is 


Rup-ibus 


Mens-ibus 


Mar-ibus 
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3rd ImparisyHabic 


4th 


5th 


Sing. 
Norn. 


Lapis 


Ordo 


Carmen 


Grad-ns 


Corn-u 


Di-es 


Gen. 


Lapid-is 


Ordin-is 


Carmin-is 


Grad-ns 


Corn-us 


Di-ei 


Dat. 


Lapid-i 


Ordin-i 


Carmin-i 


Grad-ui 


Corn-ui 


Di-ei 


Ace. 


Lapid-em 


Ordin-em 


Carmen 


Grad-um 


Corn-u 


Di-em 


Voc. 


Lapis 


Ordo 


Carmen 


Grad-us 


Corn-u 


Di-es 


Abl. 
Plttr. 

Nom. 


Lapid-e 


Ordin-6 


Carmin-e 


Grad-n 


Corn-u 


Di-e 


Lapid-es 


Ordin-es 


Carmin-a 


Grad-us 


Corn-ua 


Di-es 


Gen. 


Lapid-nm 


Ordin-um 


Carmin-nm 


Grad-uum 


Corn-uum 


Di-ernm 


Dat 


Lapid-ibus 


Ordin-ibus 


Carmin-ibus 


Grad-ibus 


Corn-ibus 


Di-ebus 


Ace. 


Lapid-es 


Ordin-es 


Carmin-a 


Grad-us 


Corn-ua 


Di-es 


Voc. 


Lapid-es 


Ordin-es 


Carmin-a 


Grad-us 


Corn-ua 


Di-es 


AbL 


Lapid-ibas 


Ordin-ibus 


Carmin-ibus 


Grad-ibus 


Corn-ibus 


Di-ebus 



Obs. The genitive and dative singular of the 5th declension have the e 
short when it is impure, ie. when it follows a consonant: as Nom. fides, 
Gen,fidSi. A vowel is said to be pure when it follows another vowel in the 
same word. 

37. Many nouns of the 2nd declension whose roots end in 
er have the unaltered roots for the nominative and vocative sin- 
gular : as Nom. puer, Gen. pueri, Dat puero, &c. Most of these, 
however, drop the e in all cases except the nominative and voca- 
tive singular : as Nom. magister, Gen. magistr-i, Dat. magislr-o, 
&c. See § 72, Obs. 5. 

38. Deus ' God ' has Deus in the Vocative singular, and populus 
* a people* has sometimes populus. Proper nouns of the second 
declension whose roots end in t, as also the common nouns filius 
' a son,' and genius ' a genius,' contract ie of the vocative into i : 
as Julius, voc. Juli; filius, voc. fili. 

39. A few parisyllabics of the 3rd declension have urn in the 
genitive plural, and many imparisyllabics have ium* For these 
and other irregularities in the declensions of both nouns and 
adjectives, see § 73. 

II. ADJECTIVES. 

40. An Adjective (adjectus ' added to ') is a worcl that is added 
to a noun to modify in some way or other the meaning of the 
noun : as bonus puer ' a good boy,' multce arte ' many altars.' 

41. Adjectives may be divided into : 

a. Possessive Adjectives : as mens ' my.' 
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ft. Adjectives of Quality : as bonus < good. 9 

c. Adjectives of Quantity : as multus ' much.' 

d. Distinctive Adjectives (distinguishing one individual of a 

class from another) : as hie i this,' Me « that' 

e. Numeral Adjectives, subdivided into : a. Cardinal, as 

unus 'oneV b. Ordinal, as primus i first;' c. Distri- 
butive, as singuli ' one by one ; ' d. Multiplicative, as 
duplex 'two-fold;' e. Proportional, as duplies 'twice 
as much.' 

42. Many of these Adjectives are capable of being further classified as, 
a. Demonstrative, b. Relative, c. Interrogative, d. Indefinite. The most impor- 
tant of these will be found in the following table. 

N.B. — An Enclitic is a particle or little word that is never found except as 
forming part of the word preceding it: thus, in arma virumque, que is an 
Enclitic. 





Demonstrative. 


Relative 


Interrogative 


Indefinite 


Quality 


talis ' such ' 


qtutfis '»»' 


qualis ? * of what 
kind?' 


qualislibet ♦ of any 
kind you please ** 


Quantity 


tantus * to great 


quantus ' at ' 


quantus ? • how 
great ? ' 


aUquanhu • of tome 
siae' 


Distinctive 


Afe,'thii' 
fe,f'&e,frfe,«that" 
ipse, 1 self,' idem 'same' 


qui* which* 


qui* or qui? 
•which?' 


attquis 

or * tome ' 
quis (enclitic) 


Numeral 


tot, * to many ' 


quot * at ' 


quot ? ' how 
many?' 


attquot ' set eral ' 



DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

43. Adjectives are said to be of one, two, or three terminations, 
according as the nominative singular has : a. The same termination 
for all the three genders ; ft. One termination for the masculine 
and feminine, and another for the neuter ; c. A separate termina- 
tion for each gender. 

44. Adjectives of three terminations are declined in the mascu- 
line and neuter genders like nouns of the second declension, and 
in the feminine like nouns of the first. 

45. Adjectives of two terminations (except comparatives) are 
declined like parisyllabic nouns of the third declension, but the 
ablative singular for all genders ends in t. 

46. Adjectives of one termination are declined like imparisyl- 
labic nouns of the third deeleneion ; exeept that a. The ablative 
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singular ends in e or % ; b. The nominative plural neater almost 
always ends in ia ; c. The genitive plural almost always ends in 
turn. 

47. Adjectives in the comparative degree, though they are of 
two terminations, having an ending or for the masculine and 
feminine, and us for* the neuter, are yet declined like imparisyl- 
labic nouns, except that the ablative singular has either e or t. 

48. Adjectives of three terminations are declined like bonus 
1 good,' or niger ' black : ' 





Masc. 


Fern. 


Neuter 


Masc 


Fern. 


Neuter 


Stn<7.Nom. 


bon-ns 


bon-a 


bon-nm 


niger 


nigr-a 


nigr-um 


Gen. 
Dat. 


bon-i 
bon-o 


bon-» 
bon-» 


bon-i 
bon-o 


mgr-i 
nigr-o 


mgr-83 
nigr-83 


nigr-i 
nigr-o 


.Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 
Plur, Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 


bon-nm 

bon-e 

bon-o 

bon-i 

bon-dnun 

bon-is 


bon-am 

bon-a 

bon-a 

bon-as 

bon-arum 

bon-is 


bon-nm 

bon-nm 

bon-o 

bon-a 

bon-orum 

bon-is 


nigr-um mgr-am 
niger nigr-a 
nigr-o nigr-a 
nigr-i nigr-8B 
nigr-orum nigr-aram 
nigr-is nigr-is 


mgr-um 

nigr-um 

nigr-o 

nigr-a 

nigr-drum 

nigr-is 


Ace. 


bon-os 


bonas 


bon-a 


nigr-os 


mgr-as 


nigr-a 


Voc 
Abl. 


bon-i 
bon-is 


bon-as 
bon-is 


bon-a 
bon-is 


nigr-i 
nigr-is 


nigr-as 
nigr-is 


nigr-a 
nigr-is 



Obs. 1. Tener « tender,' and some other adjectives in er, for which see § 72, 
Obs. 5, do not drop the e of their root: thus, Nom. tener ten2r-a tenSr-um; 
Gen. tenSr-i, &c. 

Obs. 2. The possessive adjective mens ' mine ' has mi instead of mee in the 
masculine of the vocative singular. 

49. The following adjectives, unus 'one,' totus 'the whole,' 
ullus ' any,' nullus ' none,' solus ' alone,' alter * one of two,' and 
uter i which of the two,' with its compounds neuter, uterque, &c, 
form their genitive and dative singular irregularly by adding ius 
and t to the root : as, 





Masc. 


Fern. 


Neuter 


Masc. 


Fern. 


Neuter 


Sing.Tfom. 


un-us 


un-a 


un-um 


uter 


utr-a 


utr-um 


Gen. 


un-ius 


un-ius 


un-ios 


utr-ius 


ntr-ius 


utr-ius 


Dat. 


un-i 


un-i 


un-i 


utr-i 


utr-i 


utr-i 


Ace. 


un-um . 


un-am 


un-um 


utr-um 


utr-am 


utr-um 


Voc. 


un-e 


un-a 


un-um 


uter 


utr-a 


utr-um 


Abl. 


un-o 


un-a 


un-o 


utr-o 


utr-a 


utr-o 
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The plural is quite regular, like bonus and mger\ but unus is 
only used in the plural when joined with a noun that has no sin- 
gular: as una liter a ' an epistle.' 

Obs. 1. Alter retains the e of its root throughout: thus, Nom. alter alter-a 
altSr-um-, Gen. altSr-ius, &c. 

Obs. 2. Alter&ter, compounded of alter and trier, may be declined either 
thus: Nom. alter uter, altSra utra, altSrum utrum; Gen. alterius utrius, &c.; or 
thus: Nom. alteruter alterutra alterutrum; Gen. alterutrius, &c 

50. Adjectives of two terminations, of one termination, and 
comparatives are declined like tristis ' 8ad,'/<?/w? * happy/ or melior 
< better:' 





Masc. or Fern. Neut. 


Masc or Fem.Neuter 


Masc or Fern. Neuter 


Sing. 
Nom. 


trist-is trist-e 


felix 


felix 


melior 


melius 


Gen. 


trist-is trist-is 


felic-is 


felic-is 


melior-is 


melior-is 


Dat. 


trist-i trist-i 


felic-i 


felic-r 


melior-i 


melior-i 


Ace. 


trist-em trist-e 


felic-em 


felix 


melidr-em 


melius 


Voc. 


trist-is trist-e 


felix 


felix 


melior 


melius 


Abl. 


trist-i trist-i 


felic-e or 


felic-e or 


melidr-e or 


meli5r-e or 






felic-i 


felic-i 


melior-i 


melior-i 


Hiir. 












Nom. 


trist-es trist-ia 


felic-es 


felic-ia 


melior-es 


melior-a 


Gen. 


trist-ium trist-ium 


felic-ium 


felic-ium 


melior-um 


melior-um 


Dat. 


trist-ibus trist-ibus 


felic-ibus 


felic-ibus 


melior-ibus 


melior-ibus 


Ace. 


trist-es trist-ia 


felic-es 


felic-ia 


melior-es 


melior-a 


Voc. 


trist-es trist-ia 


felic-es 


felic-ia 


melior-es 


melior-a 


Abl. 


trist-ibus trist-ibus 


felic-ibus 


felic-ibus 


melior-ibus 


melior-ibus 



51. The comparative plus 'more ' has no masculine or feminine forms in 
the singular, nor has it any dative or vocative in that number. It is also 
irregular in some of its other forms. The declension of the positive adjective 
vetus 'old' is likewise peculiar in some respects: 





Masc. or Fern. Neuter 


Masc. or Fern. 


Neuter 


Sing. Nom. 





plus 


vetus 


vetus 


Gen. 





plur-is 


veter-is 


vetSr-is 


Dat. 


_ 





vet6r-i 


veter-i 


Ace. 





plU8 


vet€r-em 


vetus 


Voc 





. 


vetus 


vetus ' 


Abl. 





plur-e 


vetSr-e or vet8r-i 


vetfir-e or vet5r-i 


Plur. Nom. 


plur-es 


plur-a or plur-ia 


vetSr-es 


veter-a 


Gen. 


plur-ium 


plur-ium 


veter-um 


vetSr-um 


Dat. 


plur-ibus 


plur-ibus 


veter-ibus 


veter-ibus 


Ace. 


plur-es 


plur-a or plur-ia 


vet6r-es 


veter-a 


Voc 


plur-es 


plur-a or plur-ia 


vetSr-es 


vet€r-a 


Abl. 


plur-ibus 


plur-ibus 


veter-ibus 


veter-ibus 
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Obs. The form pluria is not used by the best writers, though complures 
' several ' has both complura and compluria. 

52. These thirteen adjectives, though in other respects declined 
like tristis, have in the masculine gender of the nominative and 
vocative singular a form in er: oxer, alacer> campester, celer 9 
celeber, equester, puter, voliicer, pedester, paluster, saluber, Sylves- 
ter, terrester: as 





Masc. 


Fern. 


Neater 


Masc. 


Fern. 


Neuter 


Sing. Nom. 


acer 


acr-is 


acr-e 


celer 


celer-is 


celSr-e 


Gen. 


acr-is 


acr-is 


acr-is 


celer-is 


celSr-is 


celer-is 


Dat. 


acr-i 


acr-i 


acr-i 


celSr-i 


celer-i 


cel€r-i 


Ace. 


acr-em 


acr-em 


acr-e 


celer-em 


cel6r-em 


celer-e 


Voc. 


acer 


acr-is 


acr-e 


celer 


celSr-is 


celfir-e 


Abl. 


acr-i 


acr-i 


acr-i 


celer-i 


celer-i 


celer-i 



Of these celer alone retains the e of its root throughout. 

Obs. A nominative masculine in is sometimes occurs: as annus saJubris 
' a healthy year.' The names of months ending in ber are declined like acer. 
They are masculine nouns in the nominative singular, but in the other cases 
may be used as adjectives ef the masculine or feminine gender: as Caknda 
Novembres ' the Calends of November.' 

53. Ambo ' both/ duo ' two/ and tres ' three* are declined in the 
plural only : 





Masc. Fem. Neuter 


Masc. Fem. 


Neuter 


Masc. or 


Fem. Neu. 


Plur. Nom. 


ambo ambe ambo 


duo duaa 


duo 


tres 


tria 


Gen 


amborum ambarum ambdrum 


duorum duarum 


duorum 


trtum 


trfum 


Dat. 


ambdbus ambabus ambdbus 


dudbus duabus 


duObus 


tribus 


tribusi 


Ace. 


ambos ambas ambo 


duos duas 


duo 


tres 


tria 


Voc. 


ambo ambse ambo 


duo duee 


duo 


tres 


tria 


Abl. 


ambdbus ambabus ambdbus 


dudbus duabus 


dudbus 


tribus 


tribus 



Ambo and duo are sometimes found in the accusative masculine. 

54. Alius 'another,' tile 'that/ iste 'that/ and ipse 'self,' are 
irregular in the singular, but are declined like bonus in the plural : 
they have no vocative. 



Sing.'Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Ace. 
Voc 
Abl. 



Masc 



Fem. Neuter Masc. Fem. 



ali-us aK-a ali-ud 

alius (for alilus) alias alius 
ali-i ali-i ali-i 

ali-um ali-am ali-ud 



ali-o 



ali-a ali-o 



Neuter 



ill-e 
ill-ius 
ill-i 
ill-um 



ill-a 
ill-Tus 
ill-i 
ill-am 



ill-ud 
ill-ius 
ill-i 
ill-ud 



ffl-o 



ill-a 



ill-o 
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Obs. OUe or oUus was an ancient form of i 
the dative singular and nominative plural 



fe, of which Virgil uses oUi in 



Masc. 



Fern. Neuter 



Masc. Fern. 



Neuter 



Sing. 'Som. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace 
Voc. 
AbL 



lst-e 
ist-ius 
ist-i 
ist-um 



ist-a 
ist-ius 
iet-i 
ist-am 



ist-ud 
ist-ius 
ist-i 
ist-ud 



ipse 
ips-ius 
ips-i 
ips*um 



ips-a 
ips-ius 
ips-i 
ip8-am 



ist-o 



ist-a 



ist-a 



ips-o 



ips-a 



ips-um 
ips-ius 
ips-i 
ips-um 



ips-o 



55. Hie i this, is ' that,' with its compound idem (for is-dem) 
* the same/ the interrogative qui ? or quia ? ' what ? ' the relative 
qui i which,' and the indefinite quia ' any ' are thus declined : they 
have no vocative. 





Masc. 


Fern. 


Neuter 


Masc. 


Fern. 


Neuter 


Sing. Nom. 


hie 


haec 


hoc 


is 


ea 


id 


Gen. 


hujus 


hujus 


hujus 


ejus 


ejus 


ejus 


Dat. 


huic 


huic 


huic 


ei 


ei 


ei 


Ace. 


hunc 


hanc 


hoc 


eum 


earn 


id 


Voc. 














AbL 


hoc 


hac 


hoc 


eo 


ea 


eo 


Plur. Nom. 


hi 


h8B 


hsec 


ii 


ess 


ea 


Gen. 


horum 


harum 


horum 


eorum 


earum 


eorum 


Dat 


his 


his 


his 


iis or eis 


iis or eis 


iis or eis 


Ace. 


hos 


has 


hSBC 


eos 


eas 


ea 


Voc. 














AbL 


his 


his 


his 


ns or eis 


w or eis 


iis or eis 



Obs. 1. Isthic compounded of iste and hie, and iUic compounded of Me and 
hie, have isthuc and iUuc as well as isthoc and iUoc in the neuter of the nomina- 
tive and accusative singular. The neuter plural is isthoc and iUoe. These 
compounds are only used in the nominative, accusative, and ablative singular, 
and in the neuter of 'the nominative and accusative pluraL 

Obs. 2. -The syllable ce is often found added to the forms of hie: as hicce, 
* this here,' hujusce, &c. 
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Masc. 


Fern, 


Neuter 


Masc. 


Fern. Neuter 


Sing.lXom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 


idem 

ejusdem 

eidem 


a 
bjs a 

rS » M 


idem 

ejusdem 

eidem 


quis or qui 

cujus 

cui 


quae quid or quod 
cujus cujus 
cui cui 


Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


eundem 


eandem 


idem 


quern 


quam quid or quod 


eddem 


eadem 


eddem 


quo or qui 


qua or quo or qui 


Plu. Nom. 


iidem 


esedem 


e&dem 


qui 


quae quae 


Gen. 
Dat. 

Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


eorandem 
iisdem or 
eisdem 
eosdem 


earundem eorundem 
iisdem or iisdem or 
eisdem eisdem 
easdem e&dem 


quorum 
quibus or 
queis 
quos 


quarnm quorum 
quibus quibus or. 
or queis queis 
quas quae 


iisdem or 


iisdem or 


iisdem or 


quibus or 


quibus quibus or 




eisdem 


eisdem 


eisdem 


queis 


or queis queis 



The relative qui is declined like the interrogative, except that 
it has not the forms quis and quid. 

The indefinite quis with its compounds aliquis (alius, quis) 
and ecquis ? (en quis) ' is there any one ? ' are declined like quis, 
except that the feminine of the nominative singular, and the 
neuter of the nominative and accusative plural have qua instead 
of qua, 

56. The principal other compounds of quis or qui are: 

quidam, qucedam, quiddam, or quoddam, * a certain one.' 
quivis, qucevtSy quidvis or quodvis, ' any one you choose. ' 
quisquis, qucequce, quidquid, quicquid or quodquod, ' whatsoever.' 
quisque, quceque, quidque, quicque or quodque, ' each.' 
quisquam, qucequam, quidquam or quicquam, ' any one at all.' 
quicunque, qucecunque, quodcunque, * whatsoever.' 
quiftbet, quceltbet, quidtibet or quodllbet, ' any one you please.' 
quisnam or quinam qucenam, quidnam or quodnam? 'which? ' 
quispiam, qucepiam, quidpiam or quodpiam, ' some one or other. ' 
Of these quisquam and quispiam are used only in the singular; and quisquis 
only in the nominative, accusative, and ablative singular. 

Obs. The distinction between the two forms quid and quod in all these 
words is, that quid is used as a noun, and quod as an adjective: as alujuod 
monstrum, ' some monster; ' but aftquid monstri, ' something of a monster.' 

57. The possessive adjectives nostras i of our country,' vestras 
'of your country,' and cujas? 'of whose country?' are declined 
hkefelix : thus, Nom. nostras, Gen. nostratis, &c. 
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58. When a noun is compounded of a noun and an adjective, as 
res-publtca * a commonwealth,' both parts are declined, the adjective 
being in the same gender, number, and case as the noun : thus, 
N. res-publtca, G. rei-publicte, &c. ; N. jus-jurandum, G. juris- 
jurandi, &c. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

59. It may be necessary to express that the person or thing 
denoted by a noun is superior or inferior either in quantity or 
quality to another of the same kind or to many others. Hence, 
many adjectives of quantity and quality are capable of assuming 
three different forms, called the Three Degrees of Comparison : 
the Positive, the Comparative, and the Superlative. 

60. The Positive is the adjective in its absolute and simplest 
meaning ; the Comparative is used when one person or thing is 
compared with another ; the Superlative, when one person or 
thing is compared with two or more others. 

General Rule for forming the Comparative and 
Superlative. 

61. Add ior for the Comparative and issimus for the Superlative 
to the root of the Positive : as tutus 'safe,' tutior 'safer/ tutissimus 
' safest / felix * happy/ felicior ' more happy/ felicissimus ' most 
happy/ 

Exceptions. 

a. If the nominative singular masculine of the positive end in 
er, add to it rimus for the superlative. The comparative is 
regular, but drops e when it is dropped in the declension of the 
positive : as liber ' free,' liberior ' more free/ liberrimus ' most 
free/ pulcher ' fair/ pulchrior 'fairer/ pule her rtmtcs 'fairest.' 

b. Facllis ' easy/ similis < like ' (with their compounds), gra- 
cilis ' slender/ imbecillis ' weak/ humilis ' low/ form the superla- 
tive by adding limus to the root of the positive: as/acUis 'easy/ 
facilior ' more easy/ facillxmus most easy.' 

c. If the root of the positive end in a vowel, the degrees of 
comparison are most commonly expressed by prefixing to the 
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positive such adverbs as magis 'more' and maxtme 'most:' thus, 
pius ' godly,' magis pius ' more godly/ maxtme plus ' most godly.' 

Obs. But such a word as anfiqutu l ancient ' follows the general role, be- 
cause qu is always to be treated as one consonant See § 5, Obs. 1. 

d. If the root of the positive end in die, fie, logu, or vol (from 
the verbs dieo 'say,' facto 'make,' loquor 'speak,' volo '•am' 
willing'), the comparative and superlative are formed by adding 
entior and entisstmus: as maledicus ' abusive,' maledicentior ' more 
abusive,' maledicentissimus ' most abusive. 9 

Obs. 1. These comparatives and superlatives are really formed from the pre- 
sent participles in ens. So egenus ' needy ' and provldus * prudent ' are com- 
pared : egentior, egenti&slmus ; providentior, providentissXmus. 

Obs. 2. Maturus • ripe 'has in the superlative both maturissimus and mater- 
rimus. MirifCcus ' wonderful ' has both mirifioentisstmua and mirificisstmua. 



Irregular and Defective Comparisons. 



SUPERLATIVE 

optimus 'best' 
pessimus ' worst ' 
moximus ' greatest * 
minimus ' least * 
plurimus ' most ' 



62. Some of the adjectives in the following list form their de- 
grees of comparison irregularly ; others have not all the degrees 
in use: — 

COMPARATIVE 

melio'r ' better ' 

pejor ' worse ' 

major ' greater ' 

minor ' less ' 

plus ' more ' 

exterior ' more on this cittmus ' most on this 
side ' side ' 

dexter ' to the right ' dexterior ' more to dextimus ' most to the 
the right ' right ' 

deterior ' worse ' deterrimus ' worst' 

diuturnior 'more 
lasting ' 

ditior ' richer ' 

exterior ' more out- 
ward' 



POSITIVE 

bonus * good ' 
mains ' bad ' 
magnus 'great' 
parvus 'little' 
multus 'much' or 
' many '] 



diutumus ' lasting ' 



dives ' rich ' 
exter ' outward 

or 
exterus 



ditisstmus ' richest ' 
extremus 'utmost' 

or or 

extimus ' last ' 
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F08ITIVE COMPARATIVE " SUPERCATIYE 

frugi or frugalis 'ho- frugalior ' more ho- frugalissimus ' most 



nest' 
inferos ' low * 

ingens ' huge ' 
juvenis * young* 

nequam ' wicked ' 

novus 'new' 

nuperus 'late* 

posterns ' behind' 

promts 'stooping* 

senex * old ' 



super or superus 
'high* 



nest' honest' 

inferior ' lower ' infimus or trow* ' low- 

est' 
ingentior ' huger ' 
junior or minor natu minimus natu 'young- 

' younger * est ' 

neguior 'more wicked' nequisstmus 4 most 
wicked ' 
novissimus ' newest' 

or ' last * 
nuperrimus ' latest ' 
odor ' swifter * ocissimus ' swiftest ' 

posterior 'more be- postremusorpostumus 

hind' 'last' 

prior « former ' primus ' first ' 

pronior ' more stoop- 
ing' 
propior * nearer ' jrtwtfaittf ' nearest ' 
senior or mq/or natu maxxmus natu' oldest' 

'older' 
sequior ' worse ' 
superior ' higher ' 



vefitf 'old' 



ulterior 'farther' 



veterior ' older ' 



supremus or summus 

'highest' 
ultimus ' farthest ' or 

'last' 
veterrimus ' oldest ' 



06*. Jnajt is properly the dative of /riur 'fruit,' bat is used by the best 
writers as an indeclinable adjective instead of frugalis. 



63. 



Numeral Adjectives. 

cardinals ordinals distributives 

one, two, &c. first, second, &c. one at a time, two at a time 



1 1 


unus 


primus a urn 


L 


singuli a 


2 II 


duo 


secundus, or 


alter (when 








only two i 


we spoken of) 


bini 


3 III 


tres 


tertius 




terni 


4 IV 


qaatuor 


quartus 




quaterni 


5 V 


quinque 


quintus 




quiai 


V 




C 
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CARDINALS 


ORDINALS DISTRIBUTIVES 


6 VI 


sex 


sextos 


seni 


7 VII 


septem 


Septimus 


sep ten i 


8 VIII 


octo 


octavus 


Qctdni 


9 IX 


novem 


nonus 


noveni 


10 X 


v decern 


decimus 


deni 


11 XI 


undecim 


undecimus 


undeni 


12 XII 


duodecim 


duodeclmus 


duodeni 


13 XIII 


♦tredScim 


*ftertiu6decimus 


terni deni 


14 XIV 


quatuordecim 


quartusdecimus 


quaterni deni 


15 XV 


quinde'cim 


quintusdecimus 


quini deni 


16 XVI 


sedScim 


sextusdecimus 


seni deni 


17 xvn 


septendgcim 


septimusdecimus 


septenideni 


18 XVIII 


{jsas *-*-*- 


f octoni deni 
\ or duodeviceni 


19 XIX 


undeviginti 


nndevicesfmus 


f noveni deni 
\ or undeviceni 


20 XX 


viginti 


vicesimus, or vigesimus viceni 


21 XXI, &c. 


Jvigintiunus &c.vicesimus primus &c 


-viceni singiili &c. 


28 xxvni 


duodetriginta 


duodetricesimus 


f viceni octoni 
\ or duodetriceni 


29 XXIX 


undetriginta 


undetricesimus 


f viceni noveni 
1 or undetriccni 


30 XXX 


triginta 


tricesimus or trigesimus triceni 


40 XL 


quadraginta 


quadrageslmus 


quadrageni 


50 L 


quinquaginta 


quinquagesimus 


quinquageni 


60 LX 


sexaginta 


sexageslmus 


sexageni 


70 LXX 


septuaginta 


8eptuagesimu8 


septuageni 


80 LXXX 


octoginta 


octogeslmus 


octogeni 


90 XC 


nonaginta 


nonagesimus ' 


nonageni 


*9 XCIX 


undecentum 


undecentesimus 


undeceni 


§100 c 


centum 


centesimus 


centeni 


200 CC 


ducenti » a 


ducentesimus 


duceni 


300 CCC 


trecenti 


trecentesimus 


treceni 


400 CCCC 


quadringenti 


quadringentesimus 


quadringeni . 


500 D or 10 


quingenti 


quingentesimus 


quingeni 


600 DC or IOC 


sexcenti 


sexcentesimus 


sexceni 


700 DCC or IOCC septingenti 


septingentesimus 


septingeni 


800 DCCCorlOCCCoctingenti 


octingentesimus 


.octogeni 


900 DCCCC or 


CM nongenti 


nongentesimus 


nongeni 


1000 M or CIO 


mille 


millesimus 


f milleni or 
\ singula millia 



* 13, 16, 17, 18, 19 are also expressed by decern et tres, decern et sex, &c. 
t 13th, 14th, &c, may also be expressed by dectmus tertius, or decimus et 
tertius, &c 

{ Or unus et viginti, &c ; primus et vicestmus, &c; singuli et viceni, &c. 
§101, &c, are expressed by centum et unus, or centum unus, &c. 
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MULTIPLICATIVE8 PROPORTIOVAL8 

simple, doable, triple, &c, simple, twice as great, &c 

1 simplex simplos 

2 duplex duplus 

3 triplex triplas 

4 quadruples quadriiplus 

5 quincfiplex quinquiplus 

6 none none 

7 septemplex septfiplus 

8 none octfiplus 

9 none 

10 decomplex none 

100 ceDtomplex none 

Obs. 1. The cardinals from guatuor to centum inclusive are indeclinable, 
and so is mille ; but ducenti, trecenti, &c. are declined in the plural like adjec- 
tives of three terminations. The ordinals, distributives, and proportionals are 
adjectives of three terminations, and the multiplicatives of one, as duplex, 
Gen. duptois. 

Obs. 2. The multiples of 1000, as far at least as 900,000, are expressed by 
joining the cardinals duo, tria, Sec, or the distributives bina, terna, &c, with the 
neuter noun miffta 'thousands:' as tria millia equttum * three thousands of 
horsemen,' i.e. 8000 horsemen. In poetry we find the numeral adverb pre- 
fixed to the adjective mille : as bis mille homines, * twice a thousand men,' ie. 
2000 men. One, two, three, &c. millions are denoted by decies centena millia, 
vicies centena millia, frc. See § 147. 

Obs. S r For multiples of 1000, the ordinals are bis millestmus, ter miUesimus, 
*c. 

OF THE GENDERS OF NOUNS. 

64. In English the gender of a noun is known at once from its 
meaning, hut in Latin the gender depends partly upon the mean- 
ing, partly upon the termination of the nominative singular. 

65. Nouns which, retaining the same form, are masculine or 
feminine, according as they are used of the male or female sex, 
are said to be of Common Gender ; as, canis, m* ' a dog ;' canis, f. 
' a bitch.' 

66. Nouns which, without any reference to sex, are sometimes 
of one gender, sometimes of another, are said to be of Doubtful 
Gender : as pulvis, m. or f. « dust.' 

67. Names of animals, whose gender is determined by the ter- 
mination alone, and does not vary with the sex, are called Epicene, 
as passer * a sparrow/ which is masculine only, and yet signifies 

C2 
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any sparrow. In such cases, if it be necessary to distinguish the 
sex, it may be done by adding the word mas ' a male/ or fcemina 
' a female :' as mas passer ' a cock-sparrow,' fcemina passer i a 
hen-sparrow/ 

68. The General Rules for the genders of nouns, founded on 
their meaning, and applicable to all declensions, are : 

1. The names of Males, Rivers, Mountains, Months, and 

Winds, are masculine. 

2. The names of Females, Countries, Islands, Towns, and 

Trees, are feminine. 

Obs. Some few names pf rivers, mountains, countries, towns, and trees, do 
not conform to these general rules, but rather follow the special rules. 

69. The Special Rules for the several declensions, founded on 
the ending of the nominative case singular, are : 

FIRST DECLENSION SECOND DECLENSION 

a, feminine: us and er, masculine ; urn, neuter. 

Exceptions. Exceptions, 

Such words as are used But alvus, humus, vannus, ccius, 

only of males, as nauta ' a sailor.' Though belonging to the second, 

Are feminine; and virus « juice,* 
And pelagus are neuter reckoned. 
Vulgus mostly goes with these, 
But may be masculine if you please* 

THIRD DECLENSION 

Masculine Terminations Feminine Terminations Neuter Terminations 
er, or, os do, go, to c, a, t, e, I, n 

es imparisyllabic as, is, aus, x ar, ur, us 

o when not do, go, io es parisyllabic 
8 impure 

EXCEPTIONS TO THE MASCULINE TERMINATIONS. 

er) Neuters many end in er, os) Neuters are chaos, melos, os; 

verber, iter, uber, ver, But feminines are cos and dos. 

spintker, tuber ' wen,' cadaver, es) Of es increasing neuter as 

piper, acer, siier, and papaver. Is found; and feminine are these : 

or) Of neuters there are four in or, quies, merces, merges, seges, 

marmor, mquor, odor, cor. With compes, inquies, and teges. 

A feminine is arbor ' tree/ o) caro is * flesh,' remember this, 

A second you will hardly sec. Asfemimnt generis. 
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EXCEPTIONS TO THE FEMININE TERMINATIONS. 



do, go* id) cardo, ordo, and papilio, 
With ligo, margo, vespertilio, 
Are masculine; add to these quaternio, 
pugio, stellio, scipio, ternio, 
harpago, optio * substitute ' with cudo, 
senio, unto ' single pearl,' and udo. 
Obs. optio ♦ choice/ and unto 
* the number one/ are feminine. 
is) Many words that end in is 
are nuuculini generis: 
assis, axis, glis, annalis, 
cassis ' net,' caulis, aqualis, 
cenchris ' snake,' with cossis, coUis, 
crinis, cuctimis, and/otfif, 
fascis, funis, fustis, ensis, 
ignis, mugtlis, and mensis, 
lapis, orbis, piscis, panis ' bread,' 
poUis,posHs, sanguis ' blood that's red,' 
sentis, torris, unguis ' nail we pare,' 
vectis, vermis, vomis 'bright plough* 

share.' 
Of doubtful nouns there are in is 
These ten : candUs and torquis, 
amnis, caUis, corbis, cinis, 
clunis, pulvis, serobis, finis. 
Obs. cassis (cassidis) ' a helmet,' 
and cenchris (cenchrtdis) ' a hawk,' 



as) These are the masculines in as: 

gigas, 
vas (vadis), ad&mas, and eVSphas, 
With as 'a pound;' among the 

neuters class 
vas (vasis), nefas ' sin,' and also /as. 
x) Bat colix,codexjbrnix,grex t&herd, 9 
With frutex, pollex, vertex, phoenix 

'bird,' 
Are masculine; add oryx and 

quincunx, 
With bombyx ' worm,' septunx, de- 

cunx, deunx, 
So rumex, varix; and the same the 

case is 
With culex, imbrex, and thorax 

(thoracis). 
As doubtful nouns in x you'll mark, 
calx * heel,' lynx, obex, cortex ' bark,' 
With silex, sardonyx ' a precious 

stone,' 
Umax, sandix,pumex ' pumice stone.' 
Obs. calx ' chalk,' and bombyx * silk,' 

are feminine. 
es) verres and acindces 
Are the masculines in es. 



are feminine. 
s impure) sextans, quadrans, trims, dodrans, dextans, fons, 
Are masculine, with bidens, rudens, tridens, pons, 
oriens, adeps, hydrops, occXdens, 
mons, torrens, gryps, dens, confiuens. 



EXCEPTIONS TO THE NEUTER TERMINATIONS. 

us) These are the feminines in us: 
juventus, virtus, servttus, 
tellus, senectus, incus, solus, ' 
With pecus (pecddis) and palus. 
Obs. pecus (vecbris) is neuter, and 
tripus (tripddis) is masculine. 



I) sol, the sun that brightly shines, 

mugil and sal are masculines. 
Obs. sal is sometimes neuter, but 

only in the singular number, 
n) The Masculines are lien, splen, 

ren, pecten, delphin, attdgen. 
«r) vultur, furfur 'bran,' turtur, 
Are the masculines in «r. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION 

us masculine ; u neuter. 



FIFTH DECLENSION 

es feminine. 



Exceptions* 

But these are feminines in us : 
tribus, acus, porticHs, 
domus, nurus, socrus, anus, 
idus (iduum) and manus. 



Exceptions. 

Meridies is masculine, and so 

Is dies in plurali numero. 
Obs. Dies is generally masculine in 
the singular also, except when a 
fixed day is spoken of, or when it 
means a certain length of time. 

N.B. — The above rules are taken, with some few alterations 
and addition*, from Mr. Arnolds * Henry's First Latin Book/ 

Formation of the Nominative Singular of Imparistllarics of the 
Third Declension. 

70. Exceptions to Rule 1. See § 34. 



a) Nouns borrowed from the Greek, 

as 
gigas, elephas, and adamas, 
Have antis in the genitive ; thus, 

you see, 
They drop before the s both n and t. 

b) Some fifteen nouns the e disdain, 
And faithful their roots i retain: 
Appendix, elix,filix, caUx, 
coxendix, fulix, fornix, salix, 
pix, hystrix, choenix, likewise larix, 
Withpternix, sentix, too, and varix. 

c) "lis strange that obses should con- 

tain an e, 
Though obstdis has shortened t 
with d. 



d) As quite unruly, in your memory 

pack 
nix (nivis), bos (bovU) and lac 
Which lactis makes. With these 

combine 
Jupiter (Jovis) king of heaven 

divine, 
cor (cordis) (but observe the laws 
Are kept in compounds, as discors, 

concors). 
supellex (supeUectttis) ; to this 
tens (euntis) add, and hepar (hep&tti), 
auceps with root aucup-, tripus 

with root tripod, 
caput with root, capiU ; this, 'tis odd, 
Forms ciput (cipttis) in substantives 
From it derived, ceps (cipXtis) in 

adjectives. 

Exceptions to Rule 2. 



a) The following the rule obey, 
Though from it they appear to 

stray, 
Because they cast the e away 
In the oblique cases, as they say: 
pater has genitive patris, 
mater has genitive matris. 
This law applies to /rater, venter, 
uter, * bag of leather,' 



e) A root in er gives nominative in 
us 
To acus ' chaff 'fad us, sidus, scelus, 
To opus, olus, onus,funus, 
With glomus, lotus, rudus, munus, 
To pondus, ulcus, vetus, Venus, 
With vellus, viscus, vulnus, genus, 
d) or of the root gives nominative in 
us 
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To linter ♦boat,' acciptter, and To corpus, frigus, nemus, /acinus, 
imber, « rainy weather.' /ittrif, /epu«, stercus, decus t fenus, 

b) These nominatives change r to *, pectus, tempus, tergus, pecus, penus. 
(And so do some which yet possess, e) or of the rftot gives nominative in 
like arbos 'tree, 9 a form in or) w 

mas, pubes (puber, too), plus « more,' To femur, jecur, robur, and c6wr. 
With compounds; add <e«, tellus,glos f f) To cinw * dust/ be sure to give a 
glis, Ceres, pus, tus, cms, mos, os, root in er, 

jus ' law • and ' juice,' mus, rus % and To pulvis (or pulver), to vomis (or 
flos. vomer)* 

Exceptions to Rule 8. 
Coro ' flesh ' has cornt* in the genitive. Words borrowed from the Greek; 
retain on of the root in the nominative : as N. canon, G. canonis. 
Exceptions to Rule 4. 
homo, sanguis (or sanguen), 
nemo, poUis (or pollen), 
Apollo, turbo, with delphin 
And other Greeks, have root in in. ' 
Obs. 1. pignus ' a pledge ' has both pignbris and pigneris ; jecwr ' the liver ' 
has jecbris, jecinbris, mdjocinOris ; iter 'a journey ' has ttSris and itinSris. 

Obs. 2. The compounds of corpus, colos (or color), and pottu, are regular : 
thus N. tricorpor, G. tricorpOris ; N. bictilor, G. bicoloris ; N. degener, 
G. degeneris. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE DECLENSIONS OP NOUNS AND 

ADJECTIVES. 
71. FIRST DECLENSION. 

Ofo. 1. There is an old form of the genitive and dative singular 
in aly as aulai for aula. Familias is found for families in words 
compounded with pater, mater, filius or filial as, pater-familias 
' a master of a household/ 

Obs. 2. Sometimes urn is used for drum in the genitive plural 
of drachma and amphora, of words compounded with co/o and 
geno.(&B ccelicdlum for calicolarum), of patronymics and of national 
nouns. 

06*. 3. abus is found instead of is in the dative and ablative 
plural of dea ' a goddess/ ww/a ' a she-mule/ liberta ' a freed- 
woman,' arfima ' the soul/ <mna * a she-ass,' domina ' a mistress,' 
egwa ' a mare, 9 famula ' a handmaid,' filia ' a daughter,' hata ' a 
daughter,' serva ' a female slave,' soda ' a female companion,' to 
distinguish them from masculines of the second declension having 
the same roots. 
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72. SEOOND DECLENSION. 

Obs. 1. The genitive singular of nouns only in ii is often con- 
tracted into i, and the genitive plural of both nouns and adjectives 
in orum into urn : as ingeni, socium, magnanimum, for ingenii, 
sociorum magnanimorum. 

Obs. 2. Deus 'God' has in the nominative plural Di (rarely 
Dei or Dii), and in the dative and ablative plural Dis (rarely Deis 
or Diis). 

Obs. 3. Vir ' a man/ with its compounds levir, duumvir, &c, is 
declined : Nom. vir, Gen. viri, Dat. viro, Ace. virum, &c. 

Ofa. 4. Safwr « full,' the only word of the second declension 
that ends in ur 9 is declined, Nom. satur, satura, saturum. Gen. 
saturi, satura, saturi, &c 

Obs. 5. Of nouns and adjectives in er 

These their roots' e to keep prefer: 
« adulter, asper, gibber, gener, 
With miser, prosper, lacer, tener, 
puer, socer, Iber, vesper, exter, 
liber ' free,' Liber i a god,' and dexter 
(Though this may drop the e). To these we marry 
"Words formed from gero and from fero c carry.' 

73. ' THIRD DECLENSION, 

Obs. 1. Bos, Gen. bovis 'an ox,' makes bourn in the geni- 
tive plural, and bobus or bubus in the dative and ablative. Sus, 
Gen. suis ' a pig,' has sutbus or subus in the dative and ablative 
plural 

Obs. 2. Vis * strength ' has very rarely any genitive or dative 
singular ; the accusative is vim and ablative vi, while the plural 
is declined, N. vires, G. virium, D. viribus, &c. Lucretius uses 
vi? for the plural wre*. 

0#$. 3. Irregularities in the declension of certain ParisyUabics 
will be found mentioned in the following lines : 

a. These nouns will form accusative in im 
And ablative in % : buris (burim), 
vis, gummis, cannabis, with sitis, tussis, 
sindpis, ravis, cucumis, amussis; 
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Add names of places, rivers, Gods in is, 
Osiris, Syrtis, Albis, Tiberis. 

b. These nouns with em or im accusative 
Have, therefore, e or i in ablative: 
SementiSy febris, pelvis, strigtlis and navis, 
With neptis, too, securis, puppis, turris, clavis. 

N.B. testis and cutis with em and im in accusative have only e in ablative. 

c. Both e and s in th' ablative are found 
(Although th' accusative to em is bound) 
Of amnis, avis, civis, classis, anguis, 
And finis, fustis, ignis, postis, unguis. 

d. With genitive plural urn write juvenis, canis, 
And apis, ceteris, volucris, vates, panis. 

N.B. Apis has also apium. 

Obs. 4. Of Imparisyllabics the chief peculiarities are: 

a. Pars, occiput, imber, mugU, 
SupeUex, sors, rus, lens, pugil, 
And the comparative degree 
Have ablative in i or e. 

To these add adjectives of ending one, 

Except the following with e alone: 
Compounds of corpus, pes, and color; compos, hospes; 
Superstes, pauper, pubes, senex, impos, sospes. 

b. These in th* ablative have i : the simple par, 
With memor, and the neuter nouns in al or ar, 
Excepting baccar, jubar, nectar, sal and/ar. 

c. The neuter nouns that end in al or ar 
(Save baccar, jubar, nectar, sal and far), 
With adjectives of ending one, have nominative 
In ia neuter, and ium in genitive; 

But um of plural genitive you'll see, 
In adjectives that form alone in e 
Their ablative; also in ales, anceps, 
In cadebs, dives, inops, memor, princeps, 
Degener, vetus, vigil, uber, supplex, 
Particeps, par (compounded), and in artifex. 

d. Nouns of one syllable in as or is 
Ins or x impure (except from this 
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gryps, lynx and sphinx) have genitive into. 
To these adjoin Quiris, Quiritium. 
And other gentile nouns in as or is, 
Which make their genitive atis, itis, 
With nouns that have more syllables than one 
In ns or in rs; os * a bone/ 
Cor ', caro, co*, dos, faux, fraus, imber, nix, 
Lar, linter, mus, nox, sol, with venter, titer, strix. 
Obs. 5. Those words which have the genitive plural in turn 
have sometimes in the accusative plural is or eis instead of es. 

Obs. 6. ium of the genitive plural, whether of parisyllabics or 
imparisyllabics, is often contracted into urn, and especially by the 
poets: as mensum, parentum, for mensium, parentium. • 

Obs. 7. Vectigal ' taxes ' has sometimes vectigaliorutn in thg 
genitive plural; and the same irregularity sometimes occurs in 
the declension of such words as Floralia ' the Feast of Flora,' &c. 
Obs. 8. Dives, Gen. divitis ' rich,' has ditia in the neuter plural. 
Obs. 9. Nouns of this declension, ending in tor, have a feminine 
form in trix, and are treated as adjectives : thus, victor exercttus 
'the victorious army ;' victrix causa 'the victorious cause.' The 
form in trix may be even used with neuter words, though not with 
masculines : as, victricia arma ' the victorious arms.' 

Obs. 10. We sometimes find an old form of the dative in e : as, 
are for ari, morte for morti. 

74. FOURTH DECLENSION. 

Obs. 1. The fourth declension is only a contracted form of the 
third : thus, N. gradus, G. graduis contracted into gradus, &c. ; 
and hence we often find u instead of ui in the dative singular : as 
curru for currui. 

Obs. 2. The dative and ablative plural of some nouns have 
ubus instead of thus; while some have both forms: 

ubus alone is found in acus, arcus,ficus, artus, 
In locus, quercus, specus, tribus, pecu and in partus, 
Also in cornus which denotes * a cornel-tree.' 
In portus both, in veru, and in genu ' knee.' 
Obs. 3. Domus ' a house * is of both the second and the fourth 
declension, though all the forms according to both declensions are 
not in use : 
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If domus € house ' you would inflect, 
me, mi, mu, mis you must neglect. 
But domi is used in the sense of ' at home. 9 

75. FIFTH DECLENSION. 

Obs. 1. That the fifth declension is a contracted form of the 
third, is proved by the word Diespiter for Dieis-pater, i.e. ' The 
Father of Day,' or * Jupiter.' 

Obs. 2. The genitive and dative singular sometimes end in e 
instead of ei : *&,fide tevfideu 

Obs. 3. Res, dies, and species are the only nouns of this declen- 
sion that have all the cases in the plural Acies, effigies, f acies, 
progenies, series, spes, have only the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative plural; while the other nouns have no plural. 

DECLBN8ION 07 GREEK NOUNS. 

76. In declining nouns (chiefly proper nouns) borrowed from the Greek, the 
Latin writers employed partly Greek and partly Latin terminations, as in the 
following examples : 

Singular Number, 





Norn. Gen. 


Dat. 


Ace* 


Voc. 


Abl. 




p JEne-as ffl 


SB 


am or an 


a 


a 


IstDecl.- 


Anchis-es ce 


a 


en 


a ore 


eora 




. Penelop-e es 


a 


en 


e 


e 




r Del-5s i 





on or um 


e 





. 


col-5n i 





on 


on 





2ndDecl.. 


' Androge-os oori 





on, o, or ona 


08 


o 




Panth-us i 


o 


um 


u 







I Orph-eus e5s,ei or ei 


ei, ei or eo 


ea or eum 


eu 


' eo 



Obs. These in the plural follow the Latin terminations, except that nouns in 
on of the second have the genitive plural in on. 
3rd Declension. 



Sing. Nona. pots-Is 
Geo. poes-is or 

eos 
Dat. poes-i 

Abl. poes-im or 

in 
Voc. poes-is 
Abl. poes-i 

Plur. Nom. poes-es 
Gen. poes-eon 

Dat. not in use 

Ace. poes-es 

Voc. poes-es 

Abl. not in use 



Nerets(NeretcM 
Nereld-is or os 

Nereld-i 

Nereld-em or a 

Nerei 
Nereid-* 

NerSld-es 
Nereld-urn 

Nereld-lbus 
Nereides or &s 
Nereld.es 
Nereld-lbus 



Per!cl-es 
Perlcl-is or i 



Pertcl-i 
Perlcl-em or c 



Perlcl-es or e 
Peilci-e 



poena (t) 
poemftt-is 

poexn&t-l 

poema 

poema 
poemat-e 

poem&t-a 
poem&Uum, or 

drum 
poem&t-is 
poem&t-a 
poem&t-a 
poemat-is 



Dido 
Dldua and 

Didonis 
Dido and . 

Diddnl 
Dido and 

Didonem 
Dido 
Dido and 

Didoue 



Obs. afr and tether are also Greek nouns and have either a or em in the 
accusative. 
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III. PRONOUNS. 

77. A Pronoun (pro * instead of,' nomen 'a noun') is a word 
used instead of a noun, to avoid the repetition of the noun itself. 

78. In grammar there are Three Persons*, the noun or pro- 
noun which denotes the speaker is of the First Person ; that 
denoting the person or thing spoken to is of the Second Per- 
son ; that denoting the person or thing spoken of is of the Third 
Person.. 

79. Pronouns are either Personal or Relative. 

In English there is a personal pronoun for each of the three 
persons, viz.: I for the first, Thou or You for the second, He, 
She, or It for the third, with their plural forms We, Ye or You, 
TJiey ; but the Latin has no separately existing words represent- 
ing the pronouns of the third person, though such words really 
form part of the endings of the third persons of verbs. See § 96. 

80. It should be observed, however, that the Reflective pronoun 
Sui is a pronoun of the third person. It is called reflective be- 
cause it refers to the subject of the principal verb, and cannot be 
itself used to express the subject of such a verb. It has, there- 
fore, no nominative or vocative case. 

81. The Personal Pronouns ego 'I,' tu 'thou,' sui 'himself, 
herself, itself,' are thus declined : 



Sing. Nona. 


ego 


tu 


__~~ 


Gen. 


mei 


tui 


sui 


Dat. 


mihi 


tibi 


sibi 


Ace 


me 


te 


se or sese 


Voc. 


— « _ ^ 


tu 


— 


Abl. 


me 


te 


se or sese 


Plu. Norn. 


nos 


vos 


_^_ 


Gen. 


nostrum or nostri 


yestrum or vestri 


sui 


Dat. 


nobis 


vobis 


sibi 


Ace. 


nos 


V08 


se or sese 


Voc 





V08 


_ 


Abl. 


nobis 


vobis 


se or sese 



Obs. For the sake of emphasis, the syllable met is often added to these 
pronounp, as egomet * I myself;' and the syllable te is found, with the same 
force, joined to tu and te, as tute * thou thyself.' 
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82. The Relative Pronoun qui ' who, which, that,' is of the first, 
second, or third person, and is thus declined : 





Singular, 


Plural, 


Masc. Fern. Neuter. 


Masc Fern. Neuter. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace 

Voc. 

Abl. 


qui qua quod 
cujns cojus cujns 
cui cui cui 
quern quam quod 

quo or qui qua or qui quo or qui 


qui quae qua 
quorum quarum quorum 
quibus orqueis quibus or queis quibus or queis 
quos quas quae 

quibus or queis quibus or queis quibus or queis 



Note. Pronouns are generally divided into two classes, Substantive or 
Personal, and Adjective Pronouns, because nouns are generally divided into 
Nouns Substantive and Nouns Adjective. With the sanction of some of the 
best modern grammarians, however, the word NOUN has, in this grammar, been 
used to express the Noun Substantive only, and, therefore, the term Pronoun 
includes only those words which are constructed like Nouns. The so-called 
Adjective Pronouns, being constructed exactly like Adjectives, have been 
placed among the Adjectives. For the reason why qui appears both among 
the Adjectives and the Pronouns, see § 187, obs, 2. 

IV, VERBS. 

83. A Verb (yerbum 'the word') is a word by means of which 
it is affirmed that the person or thing spoken of does something, 
or is in a certain state, or is affected in some particular manner : 
thus in the sentences puer viam monstrat i the boy shows the road/ 
currit equus ' the horse runs/ panduntur porta ' the gates are 
thrown open;' the words monstrat, currit, and panduntur are 
verbs. 

N, B, The classification of verbs according to their meaning will be treated 
of in the Syntax. See §§ 157—160. 

INFLECTION OF VERBS. 

84. The various terminations of verbs denote differences in 
Conjugation, Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 

85. Verbs are either Regular or Irregular in their inflection. 
Regular verbs are inflected in some one or other of four ways, 
called the Four Conjugations. For irregular verbs, see §§ 118 
—122, 
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86. There are Two Voices, the Active and the Passive. 

Obs. The student most not suppose that all verbs have both the Active and 
Passive Forms, or that all Passive Forma have a Passive Meaning. See 
§§ 161—165. 

87. There are Four Moods : the Indicative, the Imperative, the 
Subjunctive, and the Infinitive. 

Obs. As the word mood (modus ( manner') merely signifies the mode or 
manner of expressing the notion conveyed by the verb, there might be in any 
language as many moods distinguished by their forms as there are different 
manners of expressing that notion; but in Latin there are only four distinct 
forms of this kind, named as above, though often used as other moods. 

88. The Indicative (indicare ' to state') is used in positive state- 
ments : as,franguntur remi ' the oars are broken.' 

Obs, This form is also used as a Direct Interrogative, as an Exclamatory, 
and sometimes as a Conditional Mood: as quern amas? ' Whom dost thou love? ' ; 
hei mihi, qualis erat ! ' Ah me, in what a plight was he! '; si quid habet dat ' if 
he has anything he gives it.' 

89. The Imperative (imperare ' to command') is used to express 
a command : as veni hue ' come hither.' 

Ob*. It may also express an entreaty, as parce mihi ' spare me.' 

90. The Subjunctive (subjunctus 'added to') is the form most 
commonly assumed by the verb in a dependent or subordinate 
clause : as nescio quis sit ' I know not who he is ; ' where the 
clause quis sit depends upon or is subjoined to nescio. See 
§ 189. 

Obs. The subjunctive form is also employed for the Imperative, Conditional, 
Deliberative, Hortative, and Optative (wishing) Moods, as sit Medea ferox Met 
Medea be fierce;' si quid habereUdaret ( if he had anything, he would give it;' 
quid faciam? 'what should I do? ' (what am I to do?) edmus 'let us go;' sis 
felix ' mayst thou be propitious.' 

91. The Infinitive (infinities ' unbounded') expresses the idea 
denoted by the verb in a general manner without reference to 
number and person : as amare t to love' or ' the loving.' The 
infinitive is really a verbal noun. See § 97. A verb in any 
mood but the infinitive is called a Finite Verb. 

92. The word Tense (Latin tempus, French temps) strictly 
means Time; but in grammar Tenses are forms of the verb used to 
signify not only the time, but also the Completeness or Incomplete- 
ness at that time of the action or state expressed by the verb. 
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93. Since there are three divisions of time, the Present, the 
Past 9 and the Future, and since an action or state may be spoken 
of as either complete or incomplete with reference to any of those 
times, we have at once Six Tenses : the Present Incomplete, the 
Present Complete, the Past Incomplete, the Past Complete, the 
Future Incomplete, and the Future Complete. 

94. Instead of Complete and Incomplete, the terms Perfect and 
Imperfect are generally used. It is also customary to call the 
Present Incomplete simply the Present, the Past Incomplete the 
Imperfect, the Present Complete the Perfect, and the Past Com- 
plete the Pluperfect Adopting this phraseology, we have the 
following tenses : 

Present: as rego, 'I rule, am ruling, or do rule.' 

Imperfect: as regebam, * I was ruling.' 

Future Imperfect: as regam, ' I shall or will rule.' 

Perfect: as rexi, c I have ruled.' 

Pluperfect: as rexeram, ' I had ruled.' 

Future Perfect: as rexero, 'I shall or will have ruled.' 

95. The Perfect Tense represents a state or action as complete 
in relation to Present Time, and the Pluperfect as complete in rela- 
tion to some particular point of Past Time. It may be necessary, 
however, to speak of an action or state as complete in past time, 
without reference to any particular point of it ; and hence arises 
a Seventh Tense, called the Aorist or Past Indefinite, from the 
Greek a'opcoroc, ' unlimited.' This tense has in Latin the same. 

form as the perfect, but is quite distinct from it in meaning : thus 
Perf. rexi i I have ruled,' but Aorist rexi ' I ruled.' 

Obs. The context will generally enable us to decide, when this form of the 
'verb occurs, whether it is perfect or aorist See § 192. 

96. The meaning of Number and Person has already been ex- 
plained. It is only necessary, therefore, to observe here that each 
tense (except in the imperative and infinitive moods) has a sepa- 
rate form for each of the three persons in both the singular and 
plural numbers, and that the terminations of those forms contain 
the personal pronouns. See § 167. 

97. It has been said above that the Infinitive Mood is a Verbal 
Noun. The Three Gerunds ending in di, do, dum, and the Two 
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Supines ending in um and u, are also cases of verbal nouns. The 
Infinitive Mood and Gerunds form together a noun of the second 
declension, thus declined, in the singular only: 

Nom. amare or amandum ' the loving 9 

Gen. amandi 

Dat. amando 

Ace. amare or amandum 

Voc. 

Abl. amando 

The Supines are the accusative and ablative cases of a noun 
of the fourth declension. That in um has the same signification 
as the Infinitive Active, and that in u is frequently equivalent in 
meaning to the Infinitive Passive : as eo amatum, ' I go to love, 
or to the loving ;' difficilis amdtu * hard to be loved, or in the 
loving ;' dignus amdtu ' worthy to be loved, or worthy of the 
loving/ 

98. Participles are Verbal Adjectives, so called because they 
partake of the nature both of verbs and adjectives. They are 
declined like adjectives, but have tense and government like verbs. 
See § 168, Rule 12. 

99. The Latin verb has Four Participles, two in the Active 
and two in the Passive Voice : viz. the Present and Future Active, 
and the Perfect and Future Passive. 

100. Verbs have Three Roots, from one or other of which all 
the parts are formed by adding certain terminations. These roots 
are called, the Present, the Perfect, and the Supine Roots. The 
parts of the verb formed from the several roots are given in the 
following table, which should be carefully studied : 

f. Indicative Mood. Present, Imperfect, Future Imperfect -i 
Imperative Mood I Of both 

Subjunctive Mood. Present, Imperfect | Voices 

Infinitive Mood. Present, Imperfect J 

Present Participle, Active. Future Participle, Passive 
The Gerunds 

prf f Indicative Mood. Perfect, Pluperfect, Future Perfect -| Of the Ac- 
iLJt I Sub J unctive Mood.. Perfect, Pluperfect J tive Voice 

,Koot L Infinitive Mood. Perfect, Pluperfect J only 

Supine f Future Participle Active, Perfect Participle Passive 
Boot 1 The Supines 



Present 
Boot 
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101. The Four Conjugations of regular verbs are distinguished 
by the ending of the Present Tense, Infinitive Mood, Active Voice: 
thus 

1st Conj. 2nd Conj. 3rd Conj. 4th Conj. 

are ere ere ire 

102. The first persons singular of the Present and Perfect Indi- 
cative, the Supine in «iw, and the Present Infinitive, are called the 
Principal Parts of an Active Verb, because the first three give 
the three roots, and the fourth shows of what conjugation the 
verb is. 

Qbs. When a verb has only the passive voice, its principal parts are the 
first persons singular of the present and perfect indicative, and the present 
infinitive. 
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104. It will be observed that in the above tables several tenses 
are marked as Compound. These do not consist of single words 
formed from any of the roots, but of combinations of some parti' 
ciple with certain parts of the verb sum * I am ;' and in the case 
of the future infinitive passive, of a combination of the supine in 
urn with ii% the infinitive passive of the verb eo * I go. 9 

Because* the verb sum is thus employed to assist in the conjuga- 
tion of other verbs, it is called an Auxiliary or Helping verb ; 
and, though it is both irregular and defective, its conjugation must 
be learned before we proceed to give the conjugation of a regular 
verb in full. 

105. Of sum and of all irregular verbs, it is important to remark 
that the irregularities of inflection are confined to the parts formed 
from the Present root. The parts formed from the Perfect and 
Supine roots are in all verbs, whether regular or irregular, formed 
alike. 

106. As some of the tenses of the auxiliary sum are themselves 
compound, it is better to give at once a list of the compound 
tenses : 



COMPOUND TENSES. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

Future Imperfect Subjunctive composed of Future Participle and sim 
Future Imperfect Infinitive „ Future Participle and esse 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

Perfect Indicative . composed of Perfect Participle and sum or/wt 



Perfect Participle and eram or fuiram 
Perfect Participle and ero or fuero 
Perfect Participle and sim or fiarim 
Perfect Participle and essem or fuissem 
Perfect and Pluperfect Infinitive „ Perfect Participle and esse orfuisse 
Future Infinitive ... „ Supine in urn and iri 



Pluperfect Indicative . 
Future Perfect Indicative 
Perfect Subjunctive 
Pluperfect Subjunctive . 



107. Conjugation op the Verb Sum 'am.* 

Principal parts, sum 9 fui, esse. 
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Indicative Mood. 



Present Tense 


Imperfect Tense 


Future Imperfect Tense 


Sing. 

sum, lam 
esy thoa art 
est, he is 

Flux. 

sutnusy we are 
esttSy ye are 
sunty they are 


eram, I was 
eras, thoa wast 
eraiy he was - 

eramusy we were 
eratisy ye were 
eranty they were 


eroy I shall or will be 
eriSy thou shalt or wilt be 
erity he shall or will be 

erimus, we shall or will be 
erttw, ye shall or will be 
erunty they shall or will be 



Perfect Tense 



Sing. 

fuiy I have been 
fuisti, thou hast been 
fuity he has been 

Plur. 

fuimusy we have been 
fuistiSy ye have been 



Pluperfect Tense 



fueramy I had been 
fufras, thou hadst been 
fueraty he had been 

fuerdmuSy we had been 
fueratisy ye had been 



/wSrun* or/uere,theyj/u£ran*, they had been 
have been 



Future Perfect Tense 



futorOy I shall or will have been 
fuirisy thou shalt or wilt have been 
fugrity he shall or will have been 

fuerimusy we shall or will have been 
fu&rttisy ye shall or will have been 
fu&inty they shall or will have been 



Imperative Mood, 



Sing. es or esto, be thon 
erfo, let him be 



Plur. este or estote, be ye 
«u nto, let them be 



Subjunctive Mood.* 



Present Tense 


Imperfect Tense 


Future Imperfect Tense 


Sing. 

siniy I am or be 

sisy thou art or be 

«zt, he is or be 

Plur. 

simuSy we are or be 

jttis , ye are or be 

*mt, they are or be 


essetn or for em 9 1 was or were 
ewes or foresy thou wast or wert 
e**e* or forety he was or were 

essemus or for emusy we were 
metis or for ettSy ye were 
ewen* or forenty they were 


futurus «m, I shall or will be 
futurus sis, thou shalt or wilt be 
futurus sit, he shall or will be 

futuri simuSyWe shall or will be 
futuri sitiSy ye shall or will be 
/it tun svnty they shall or will be 



* Those who have found the difficulty of persuading a boy taught on the 
Eton Grammar System to translate such a sentence as nescio quis sit by * I 
know not who he is/ instead of by ' I know not who he may be/ will under- 
stand why the signs ' may,' ' should,' ' would/ &c, are not here given for the 
tenses of the Subjunctive. An intelligent pupil, under good tuition, will soon 
learn (see §§ 189—191) when it is necessary to express the force of the Sub- 
junctive by means of such words. 
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Perfect Tense 


Pluperfect Tense 


Sing. JitZrim, I have been 

fue'ris, thou hast or have been 
fufrit, he has or have been 

Plur. fit2nmu8 9 we have been 
fueritis, ye have been 
fuerint, they have been 


Sing, fuissem, I had been [been 
fuisses, thou hadst been or had 
fuisset, he had been 

Plur. fuissemus, we had been 
fuissetis, ye had been 
fuissent, they had been 



Infinitive Mood. 

Present and Imperfect Tense, esse ' to be/ or ' the being/ 
Perfect and Pluperfect Tense, fuisse * to have been,' or 'the having been.' 
Future Imperfect Tense, fore or futurum esse *to be about to be,' or «the being, 
about to be.' 



PARTICIPLES. 

Future Tense, futwrus 'about to be,' or 'intending to be.' 
N.B. There are no gerunds nor supines, and the present participle sens or 
ens is only found in the compounds, absens, potens, and prcesens. 

Obs. For sim, sis, &c, there are old forms siem, sies, &c, and fuam, fuas, 
&c. These last, with the participle futwrus and the forms forem and /are, for 
fuSrem, fuere, point to an old verb fuo t of which the principal parts were /wo, 
fuij futum, fufre. 

108. Examples of the Four Conjugations of Regular Verbs. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

1. Am-o, amav-iy amat-um, am-are l love.' 

2. Mon-eo, monu-% monit-um, mon-ere ' advise. 9 

3. Reg-o y rex-i, rect-um, reg-ere ' rule.' 

4. Aud-iOy audiv-i, audit-urn, aud-lre i hear.' 

Obs. On the formation of the Perfect and Supine Boots from the PreJInt 
Root, see §§ 124—128. 
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109. 1st Conjugation, Amo. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mood, 
present tense. 

Sing. 1. am-o, I -love, am loving, or do love 

2. am-as, thou lovest, art loving, or dost love 

3. am-at y he loves, is loving, or does love 
Plur. 1. am-dmus, we love, are loving, or do love 

2. am-atis, ye love, are loving, or do love 

3. am-ant, they love, are loving, or do love 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. am-abam, I was loving, or did love 

2. am-dbas, thou wast loving, or didst love 

3. am-abaty he was loving, or did love 
Plur. 1. am-dbdmus, we were loving, or did love 

2. am-dbdtis, ye were loving, or did love 

3. am-abanly they were loving, or did love 

FUTURE IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. am-dbo, I shall or will love 

2. am-dbisy thou shalt or wilt love 

3. am-dbit, he shall or will love 
Plur. 1. am-dbimus, we shall or will love 

2. am-dbitis, ye shall or will love 

3. am-dbunt, they shall or will love 

AORIST OR PERFECT TENSE. 

,' Sing. 1. amav-iy I loved or have loved 

2. amdV'istiy thou lovedst or hast loved 

3. amav-ity he loved or has loved 
Plur. 1. amav-imuSy we loved or have loved 

2. amdv-istis, ye loved or have loved 

3. amdv-erunt or amdv-ere, they loved or have loved 
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PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



Sing. 1. amav-eram, I had loved 

2. amdv-eras y thou hadst loved 

3. amdv-erat, he had loved 
Plur. 1. amdv-erdmus, we had loved 

2. amav-eratis, ye had loved 

3. amav-erant, they had loved 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. amav-ero y I shall or will have loved 

2. amdv-eris, thou shalt or wilt have loved 

3. amdv-erit, he shall or will have loved 
Plur. 1 . amav-erimus, we shall or will have loved 

2. amdv-eritis, ye shall or will have loved 

3. amdv-erint, they shall or will have loved 

Imperative Mood, 
present tense (no first person). 

Sing. 2. am-a or am-dto, love thou or do thou love 

3. am-dto, let him love 
Plur. 2. am-dte or am-dtdte, love ye or do ye love 

3. am-anto, let them love 

Subjunctive Mood, 
present tense. 

Sing. 1. am-em, I love, am loving, or be loving 

2. am-e$, thou lovest, art loving, love, or be loving 

3. am-et, he loves, is loving, love, or be loving 
Plur. 1. am-emus, we love, are loving, or be loving 

2. am-etis> ye love, are loving, or be loving 

3. am-ent, they love, are loving, or be loving 

imperfect tense. 

Sing. 1 . am-drem, I was loving, were loving, or did love 

2. am-dres, thou wast loving, wert loving, or didst love 

3. am-dret, he was loving, were loving, or did love 
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Plur. 1. am-aremus, we were loving, or did love 

2. am-dretis, ye were loving, or did love 

3. am-arent, they were loving, or did love 

FUTURE IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. amat-urus sim, I shall or will love » 

2. amat-urus sis, thou shalt or wilt love 

3. amat-urus sit, he shall or will love 
Plur. 1. amdt-uri simus, we shall or will love 

2. amat-uri sitis, ye shall or will love 

3. amdt-uri sint, they shall or will love 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. amdv-erim, I have loved 

2. amdv-eris, thou hast loved or have loved 

3. amdv-erit, he has loved or have loved 
*Plur. 1. amdv-ertmus, we have loved 

2. amav-eritis, ye have loved 

3. amav-erint, they have loved 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. amdv-issem, I had loved 

2. amdv-isses, thou hadst loved or had loved 

3. amdv-isset, he had loved 
Plur. 1. amdv-issemus, we had loved 

2. amdv-issetis, ye had loved 

3. amdv-issent, they had loved 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present and Imperfect Tense, am-are, ' to love ' or ' the loving.' 
Perfect and Pluperfect Tense, amdv-isse, 'to have loved' or 'the 
having loved.' 

* Usage is, no doubt, in favour of a long penult in the 'first and second 
persons plural, both of the Future Perfect Indicative and Perfect Subjunctive; 
but it is rather surprising that Dr. Donaldson should assert (Complete Latin 
Grammar, § 224 (4) ) that there is no authority for a short penultimate, since 
even in Virgil we find (Lib. vr. w. 513, 514) — 

Namque, ut supremam falsa inter gaudia noctem 

Egerimus, nosti. 
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Future Tense, amat-urum esse, 'to be about to love* or 'the 

being about to love.' 
Gerunds, am-andi, am-ando, am-andum, 'the loving.* 
Supines, amdt-um, amdt-u, ' the loving.' 

Participles. 

Present Tense, am-ans, Gen. am-antis, 'loving.' 
Future Tense, amdt-urus, -ura, -urum, ' about to love.' 

110. PASSIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mood, 
present tense. 

Sing. 1. am-or, I am being loved or am loved 

2. am-aris or am-are, thou art being loved or art loved 

3. am-dtur y he is being loved or is loved 
Plur. 1. am-dmur, we are being loved or are loved 

2. am-dmini, ye are being loved or are loved 

3. am-antur, they are being loved or are loved 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

j3ing. 1. am-abar, I was being loved or was loved 

2. am-abaris or am-abdre, thou wast being loved or wast 

loved 

3. am-abatur, he was being loved or was loved 
Plur. 1. am-abamur, we were being loved or were loved 

2. am-abamtni, ye were being loved or were loved 

3. am-dbantur, they were being loved or were loved 

FUTURE IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. am-dbor, I shall or will be loved 

2. am-dberis or am-dbere, thou shalt or wilt be loved 

3. am-dbitur, he shall or will be loved 
Plur. 1. am-dbimur, we shall or will be loved 

2. am-50tfli*«t, ye shall or will be loved 

3. am-dbuntur 9 they shall or will be loved 
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A0RI8T OB PERFECT TENSE. 



Sing. 1. amat-us sum or fui 9 I have been loved, am loved, or 
was loved 

2. amat-us es orfuisti, thou hast been loved, art loved, or 

wast loved 

3. amat-us est Or fuit, he has been loved, is loved, or was 

loved 
Plur. 1. amat-i sumus or fuimus, we have been loved, are loved, 
or were loved 

2. amat-i estis orfuistis, ye have been loved, are loved, or 

were loved 

3. amat-i sunt or fuerunt or fuere, they have been lftved, 

are loved, or were loved 

* PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. amat-us eram or fueram, I had been loved 

2. amat-us eras or fueras, thou hadst been loved 

3. amat-us erat or fuer at, he had been loved 
Plur. 1. amat-i eramus or fueramus, we had been loved 

2. amat-i eratis or fueratis 9 ye had been loved , 

3. amat-i erant or fuerant, they had been loved 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. amat-us ero or fuero, I shall or will have been loved 

2. amat-us eris or fueris 9 thou shalt or wilt have been 

loved 

3. amat-us erit or fuerit, he shall or will have been loved 
Plnr. 1. amat-i erimus or fuerimus, we shall or will have been 

loved. 

2. amat-i erttis or fuer\t%s y ye shall or will have been loved 

3. amat-i erunt or fuerint, they shall or will have been 

loved 

Imperative Mood. 

present tense (no first person). 

Sing. 2. am-dre or am-ator 9 be thou loved 
3. am-dtor, let him be loved 
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Plur. 2. am-amtni or amamtnor, be ye loved 
3. am-antor 9 let them be loved 

Subjunctive Mood. 

present tense. 

Sing. 1. am-er, I am or be loved 

2. am-eris or am-ere 9 thou art or be loved 
: 3. am-etur, he is or be loved 
Plur. 1. am-emur, we are or be loved 

2. am- e mini, ye are or be loved 

3. am-entur y they are or be loved 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. ain-arer, I was or were loved 

2. am-dreris or am-drere 9 thou wast or wert loved 

3. am-dretur, he was or were loved 
Plur. 1. am-arcmw, we were loved 

2. am-aremini, ye were loved 

3. am-arewtfwr, they were loved 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. amdt-us sim or fuerim, I have been loved 

2. amdt-us sis or fueris, thou hast or have been loved 

3. amdt-us sit or fuerit, he has or have been loved 
Plur. 1. amdt'i simus or fuerimus, we have been loved 

2. amdUi sitis or fueritis, ye have been loved 

3. amat-i sint ox fu&rint 9 they have been loved 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. amat'US essem or fuissem, I had been loved 

2. amdt-us esses or fuisses, thou hadst or had been loved 

3. amdt-us esset orfuisset, he had been loved 
Plur. 1. amdt-i essemus or fuissemus, we had been loved 

2. amdUi essetis or fuissetis, ye had been loved 

3. amdt-i essent or foment, they had been loved 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present and Imperfect Tense, am-dri> i to be loved 9 or ' the 
being loved.* 
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Perfect and Pluperfect Tense, amat-um esse or fuisse, * to have 

been loved ' or l the having been loved* 
Future Tense, amat-um iri, * to be about to be loved ' or ' the 

being about to be loved. 9 



Participles. 

Perfect Tense, amat-us, -a, -urn, ( loved ' or ' having been loved ' 
Future Tense, am-andus, -anda, -andum, 'to be loved* or 
1 about to be loved.' 



111. 



2nd Conjugation, Moneo ' advise.' 
ACTIVE VOICE. 



Indicative Mood. 




Present 


Imperfect 


Future Imperfect 




* am advising,' &c. 


' was advising/ &c. 


' shall or will advise ' 


Sing. 


mon-eo 


mon-ebam 


mon-ebo 




mon-es 


mon-ebas 


mon-ebis 




mon-et 


mon-ebat 


mon-ebit 


Plnr. 


mon-emus 


mon-ebdmus 


mon-ebtmus 




mon-etis 


mon-ebdtis 


mon-Sbttis 




mon-ent 


mon-ebant 


mon-ebunt 




Perfect or Aorist 


Pluperfect 


Future Perfect 


Sing. 


* hare advised,' &c. 


' had advised ' 


' shall or will have advised ' 




monu-i 


mcnu-llram 


monu-ero 




monu-isti 


menu-eras 


monu-eris 


Plnr. 


menu-it 


monu-erat 


monu-grit 




monu-tmus 


monu-erdmus 


monu-erimus 




monu-istis 


monu-erdtis 


monu-Sritis 




monu-erunt 


monu-Srant 


monu-erint 




[or-cre] 







Imperative Mood, 
present (No first person). 

Sing, mon-et mon-eto, * advise thou ' 
men eto, ' let him advise ' 

Plnr. mon-ete, mon-etdte, * advise ye ' 
mon-ento, ' let them advise ' 
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Subjunctive Mood. 




Present 


Imperfect 


Future Imperfect 




< advise,' &c. 


'was advising,' &c. 


' shall or will advise' 


Sing. 


mon-eam 


mon-erem 


monit-urus sim 




mon-eas 


mon-eres 


monit-urus sis 




mon-eat 


mon-eret 


monit-urus sit 


Plur. 


mon-edmus 


mon-eremus 


monit'Uri simus 




mon-eatis 


mon-eretis 


monit-uri sitis 




mon-eant 


mon-erent 


monit-uri sint 




Perfect 






Pluperfect 




' have advised, 


' &c. 


i 


had advised ' # 


Sing. 


monu-Srim 




monu-issem • 




monu-Sris 




monwisses 




monu-Srit 




monu'isset 


Plar. 


monu-gtfmu 


s 


monu-issemus 




monu-Zritis 




monu-issetis 




monu-Zrint 




monu-issent 



Infinitive Mood. 

Present and Imperfect, mon-ere, ' to advise' or ' the advising.' 

Perfect and Pluperfect, monu-isse, 'to have advised ' or 'the having advised.' 

Future, monit-urum esse, ' to be about to advise ' or • the being about to 

advise.' 
Gerunds, mon-endi, mon-endo, mon-endum, ' the advising.' 
Supines, montt-um, montt-u, ' the advising.' 

Participles. 

Present, mon-ens, Gen. -entis, ' advising.' 
Future, monit-urus, -ura, -urum, ' about to advise.' 



112. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 'Moneor.* 



Indicative Mood. 




Present 


Imperfect 


Future Imperfect 




1 am advised,' &c. 


* was advised,' &c. 


' shall or will be advised ' 


Sing. 


mon-eor 


mon-ebar 


mon-ebor 




mon-eris or ere 


mon-ebdris or ebdre 


mon-ebSris or ebSre 




mon-etur 


mon-ebdtur 


mon-ebitur 


Plur. 


mon -emur 


mon-ebamur 


mon-ebimur 




mon-emini 


mon-ebdmXni 


mon-ebXmXni 




mon-entur 


mon-ebantur 


mon-ebuntur 
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Plur. 



Perfect or Aorist 

' have been advised,* 

&c. 

monit-us sum or 

/«»• 

monit-us es or fuisti 
montt-us est or /tut 
monit-i sumus or 

futmus 
monit-i estis or fuistis 

monit-i suntjfuerunt 
or -ere 



Pluperfect 
1 had been advised ' 

montt-us eram or 

fueram 

monit-us eras or fueras 

monit-us Srat or fuerat 

montt'i erdmus or 

fuerdmus 
monit-i erdtis or 

fuerdtis 
monit-i erant or 

fuSrant 



Future Perfect 

'shall or will have been 
advised ' 
monit-us ero orfuero 

monit-us eris or fueris 
montt-us erit or fuerit 
monit-i erimus or 

fuertmus 
monit-i erttis or fueritis 

monit-i erunt or fuerint 



Imperative Mood, 
present (No first person). 

Sing, mon-ere or mon-etor, ' be thou advised ' 
mon-etor, * let him be advised ' 

Plur. mon-emtni or mon-emtnor ' be ye advised ' 
mon-entor, ' let them be advised ' 



Subjunctive Mood. 




Present 


Imperfect 




« am advised * 


* was advised ' 


Sing. . 


mon-ear 


mon-erer 




mon-earis or »eare 


mon-ereris or -ercrc 




mon-edtur 


man- crater ' 


Plur. 


mon-eamur 


mon-eremur 




mon-edmtni 


mon-eremini 




mon-eantur 


mon-erentur 




Perfect 


Pluperfect 




' have been advised ' 


* had been advised ' 


Sing. 


montt-us sim or fuerim 


montt-us essem or fuissem 




monit-us sis or fueris 


monit us esses or fuisses 




monit-us sit or fuerit 


monit-us esset or fuisset 


Plur. 


monit-i simus or fuertmus' 


monit-i essemus or fuissemus 




monit-i sitis or fueritis 


monit-i essetis or fuissetis 




monit-i sint or fuerint 


monit-i essent or fuissent 
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Infinitive Mood. 

Present and Imperfect, mon-eri, ' to be advised* or ' the being advised.' 
Perfect and Pluperfect, montt-um esse or fuisse, < to have been advised ' 

or ' the having been advised.' 
Future, monU-um iri, ' to be about to be advised' or ' the being about to be 

advised.' 

Participles. 

Perfect, monU-ns, 'advised' or 'having been advised.' 
Future, mon-endus, * about to be advised ' or * to be advised.' 



113. 



3rd Conjugation. ' Rego, 9 'rule.' 
ACTIVE VOICE. 



Indicative Mood. 




Present 


Imperfect 


Future Imperfect 




'rnle,'&c. 


* was ruling,' &c. 


' shall or will rule.' 


Sing. 
Plur. 


reg-o 

reg~is 

reg-it 

reg-tmus 

reg-Xtis 

reg-unt 




reg-am 

reg-es 

reg-et 

reg-emus 

reg-etis 

reg-ent 




Perfect or Aorist 


Pluperfect 


Future Perfect 




^have ruled,' &c. 
rex-i 


• had ruled.' 


1 shall or will have ruled.' 


Sing. 


rex-e*ram 


rex-$ro 




rex-isti 


rex-eras 


rex-Sris 




rex-it 


rex-%rat 


rex-Srit 


Plur. 


rex-fmus 


rex-Zrdmus 


rex-erimus 




rex-istis 


rex-erdtis 


rex-erttis 




rex-erunt or ere 


rex-erant 


rex-Vrint 



Imperative Mood. 

present (No first person). 
reg-e or reg-tto, • rule thou' 
reg-ttOj ' let him rule ' 
Plur. reg-tte or reg-itote, ' rule ye ' 
reg-unto, ' let them rule ' 
b2 
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Subjunctive Mood. 




Present 




Imperfect 


Future Imperfect 


Sing. 
Plur. 


4 rule,' &c. 
reg-ant 
reg-as 
reg-at 
reg-dmus 
reg-dtis 
reg-ant 




' was ruling/ &c. 
reg-erem 
reg-eres 
reg-Srit 
reg-eremus 
reg-fretis 
reg-erent 


* shall or will rule' 
rect-urus sim 
rect-urus sis 
rect-urus sit 
rect-uri simus 
rect-uri sitis 
rect-uri sint 








Perfect 


Pluperfect 




Sing. 
Plur. 




1 have ruled,' 
rex-Srim 
rex-iris 
rex-erit 
rex-Srimus 
rex-eritis 
rex-irint 


. ' had ruled' 
rex-issem 
rex-isses 
rex-isaet 
rex-issemus 
rex-issetis 
rex-issent 



Infinitive Mood. 
Present and Imperfect, reg-ere, ' to rule ' or « the ruling.' 
Perfect and Pluperfect, rex-isse, * to have ruled ' or ( the having ruled.' 
Future, rect-urum esse, * to be about to rule 'or 'the being about to rule. 1 
Gerunds, reg-endi, reg-endo, reg-endum, ' the ruling.' 
Supines, rect-um, rect-u, * the ruling.* 

PABTICIPLB8. 

Present, reg-ens 9 Gen. -entis, * ruling.' 
Future, rect-urus, -ura, -urum, * about to rule.' 

114. PASSIVE VOICE. 'Regor: 



Indicative Mood. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Present 

' am ruled,' &c. 
regor 

reg-eris or ere 
reg-itur 
reg-imur 
reg-imini 
reg-untur 


Imperfect 

' was ruled,' &c. 

reg-ebar 

reg-ebdris or ebdre 

regebdtur 

reg-ebdmur 

reg-ebdmini 

reg-ebantur 


Future Imperfect 

* shall or will be ruled.' 
reg-ar 

reg-eris or ere 
reg-etur 
reg-emur 
reg-emini 
reg-entur 
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Perfect or Aorist 


Pluperfect 


Future Perfect 




'have been ruled,' &c. 


' had been ruled ' 


' shall or will have been 
ruled' 


Sing. 


rect-us sum or fid 


rect-nts eram or fuZram 


rect-us ero orfuero 




rect-us es or fuisti 


rect-us eras or fueras 


rect-us eris or fueris 




red -us est or fitit 


rect-us erat or fie'rat 


rect-us erit or fuSrit 


Plur. 


rect-i sumus or fuXmus 


rect-i erdmus or fuerd- 


rect-i erimus or fieri- 






mus 


tnus 




rect-i estis or fuistis 


rect-i erdtis or fuerdtis 


rect-i erttis or fieri Hs 




rect-i sunt, fuerunt or 


rect-i erant or fuSrant 


rect-i erunt or fierint 




-ere 







Imperative Mood. 

Present (No first person). 
Sing, reg-ere or reg-ttor, ' be thou ruled ' 

reg-ttor f ' let him be ruled ' 
Plur. reg-imtni or reg-tmtnor, *be ye ruled' 

reg-untor, ' let them be ruled ' 



Subjunctive Mood. 




Present 


Imperfect 




'am ruled' 


' was ruled ' 


Sing. 


reg-ar 


reg-2rer 




reg' arts or are 


reg-Vreris or Zrere 




reg-dtur 


reg-eretur 


Plur. 


reg-dmur 


reg-eremur 




reg-dmXni 


reg-Sremtni 




reg-antur 


reg-grentur 




Perfect 


Pluperfect 




* have been ruled ' 


' had been ruled ' 


Sing. 


rect-us sim or fuSrim 


rect-us essem or fuissem 




rect-us sis or fueris 


rect-us esses or fuisses 




rect-us sit or fufrit 


rect-us esset or fuisset 


Plur. 


rect-i simus or fuerimus 


rect-i essemus or fuissemus 




rect-i sitis or fueritis 


rect-i essetis or fuissetis 




rect-i sint or fierint 


rect~i essent or fuissent 
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Infinitive Mood. 

Present and Imperfect, reg-i, * to be ruled ' or « the being ruled/ t 
Perfect and Pluperfect, rect-um esse or fuisse, 'to have been ruled* or ' the 

having been ruled.* 
Future, rect-um trt, * to be about to be ruled ' or * the being about to be 

ruled.' 



Participles. 

Perfect, rect-us, * ruled ' or * having been ruled.' 
Future, reg-endus, « about to be ruled ' or * to be ruled.' 



115. 



4th Conjugation. 'Audio, 1 'hear.' 
ACTIVE VOICE. 



Indicative Mood. 




Present 


Imperfect 


Future Imperfect 




' hear/ &c. 


' was hearing,' &c. 


* shall or will hear ' 


Sing. 


aud-io 


aud-iebam 


aud-iam 




aud-is 


aud-iebas 


aud'ies 




aud-it 


aud-iebat 


aud-iet 


Plur. 


aud-lmus 


aud-iebdmus 


aud-iemus 




aud-ltis 


aud-iebdtis 


aud-ietis 




aud-iunt 


aud-iebant 


aud-ient 




Perfect or Aorist 


Pluperfect 


Future Perfect 




• have heard,' &c. 


* had heard ' 


' shall or will have heard ' 


Sing. 


audiv-i 


audiv-Zram 


audiv-ero 




audiv-isti 


audiv-Sras 


audiv-eris 




audiv'it 


audiv-Srat 


audiv-erit 


Plur. 


audiv-tmus 


audiv-Srdmus 


audiv-Zrimtts 




audxv-istis 


audiv- gratis 


audiv-eritis 




audiv-erunt or ere 


audiv-erant 


aud*v-2rint 



Imperative Mood. 

present (No first person). 
Sing, aud-i or aud-ito, ' hear thou ' 

aud-ito, * let him hear ' 
Plur. aud-ite or aud-itote, ' hear ye ' 
aud-iunto, * let them hear ' 
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Subjunctive Mood. 




Present 




Imperfect 


Future Imperfect 


Sing. 
Plur. 


* hear,' &c. 
aud'iam 
aud-ias 
aud-iat 
aud-idmus 
aud'idUs 
aud-iant 




' was hearing,' &c. 
aud-irem 
aud'ires 
aud'iret 
and-iremus 
aud'tretis 
aud*irent 


' shall or will hear ' 
aud-iturus sim 
aud-iturus sis 
aud-iturus sit 
aud-ituri simus 
aud-ituri sitis 
aud-ituri sint 








Perfect 


Pluperfect 




Sing. 
Plur. 




'have heard' 

audiv-Srim 

audiv-gris 

audiv-erit 

audlv-ertmus 

audiv-eritis 

audiV'trint 


' had heard ' 

audiv-issem 

audiv-isses 

audiv-isset 

audiv-issemus 

audiv-issetis 

audiv-issent 



Infinitive Mood. 

Present and Imperfect, aud-ire, * to hear ' or l the hearing.' 

Perfect and Pluperfect, audtv-isset * to have heard ' or ' the having heard/ 

Future, audit-urum esse, ' to be about to hear' or 'the being about to hear.' 

Gerunds, aud-iendi, aud-iendo, aud-iendum, ' the hearing.' 

Supines, audit-urn, audit-u, ' the hearing.' 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, aud-iens, Gen. -ientis, * hearing.* 
Future, audit-urus, -ura, -urum, * about to hear.' 



116. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 'Audior.' 



Indicative Mood. 




Present 


Imperfect 


Future Imperfect 




'am heard,' &c. 


' was heard,' &c. 


* shall or will be heard ' 


Sing. 


aud-ior 


aud-iebar 


aud-iar 




and -iris or ire 


aud-iebdris or iebdre 


audieris or iere 




aud-itur 


audiebdtur 


aud-ietur 


Plur. 


aud-imur 


aud-iebdmur 


aud'iemur 




aud-imXni 


aud-iebdmini 


avd-iemtni 




aud-iuntur 


aud-iebantur 


aud-ientur 
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Perfect or Aorist 


Pluperfect 


Future Perfect 




4 hare been heard,' 


* had been heard * 


'shall or will have 




&c. 




been heard ' 


Sing. 


audit-us sum or Jut 


audit-us eram or fueram 


audit-us ero or fuero 




audit-us es or fuisti 


audit-us eras or fueras 


audit-us eris or fueris- 




audit-us est or fuit 


audit-us erat or fuerat 


audit-us erit or j uerit 


Plur. 


audit-i sumus or fut- 


audit-i erdmus or fuerd- 


audit-i erimus or futrx- 




mus 


mus 


mus 




audit-i estis or fuistis 


audit-i erdtis or fuerdtis 


audit i erttis or fueritis 




audit-i sunt, fuerunt 


audit-i erant or fuerant 


audit-i erunt or fuerini 




or -ere 







Imperative Mood, 
present (No first person). 

Sing, aud-ire or aud-itor, « be thou heard ' 
aud-itor, ' let him be heard ' 

Plur. aud-imtni or aud-imtnor, ' be ye heard ' 
aud-iuntor, ' let them be heard ' 



Subjunctive Mood. 




Present 


Imperfect 




* am heard ' 


' was heard ' 


Sing. 


aud-iar 


aud-irer 




aud-idris or tare 


aud-ireris or irere 




aud-idtur 


aud-iretur 


Plur. 


aud-idmur 


aud-iremur 




aud-iamtni 


aud-iremtni 




aud-iantur 


aud-irentur 




Perfect 


Pluperfect 




' have been heard ' 


' had been heard ' 


Sing. 


audit-us sim or fuerim 


audit-us essem or fuissem 




audiUus sis or fueris 


audit-us esses or fuisses 




audit-us sit or fuerit 


audit-us esset or fuisset 


Plur. 


audit-i simus or fuerimus 


audit-i essemus or fuissetnus 




audit-i sitis or fiiSritis 


audit-i msetis or fuissetis 




audit-i sint or fuerint 


audit-i essent or fuissent 



Infinitive Mood. 
Present and Imperfect, audiri, * to be heard • or ' the being heard.' 
Perfect and Pluperfect, audit-um esse or fuisse, « to have been heard ' or * the 
having been heard 
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Future, audit-urn iri, 'to be about to be heard' or 'the being about to be 
heard.' 

Participles. 
Perfect, audit-us, 'heard * or 'having been heard.' 
Future, aud-iendus, ' about to be heard ' or ' to be heard. 

117. OBSERVATIONS ON THE FOUR CONJUGATIONS. 

Obs. 1. In poetry the imperfect indicative active of the fourth 
conjugation has sometimes ibam, &c. contracted from iebam, &c. : as 
lenlbat for leniebat. 

Obs. 2. In the fourth conjugation, the v of the perfect root may 
be dropped, and the preceding t shortened : as audit, audierim for 
audivi, audiverim. The ii is often further contracted into i when it 
comes before s : as audivissem, audiissem, audissem ; audivisse, 
audiisse, andisse. 

Obs. 3. In the other conjugations, in the parts formed from the 
perfect root, ve before r and vi before s may be dropped : as laud- 
dram for laudaveram, summossem for sumtnovissem ; but the third 
person plural of the perfect avere must never be contracted into 
are, to avoid its being confounded with the present infinitive. 

Obs. 4. The following syncopated forms should be carefully 
remembered, as they, and others like them, are frequently found in 
poetry and the older prose writers: direxti for direxisti, evasti for 
evasistiy extinxem for extinxissem, erepsemus for erepsissemus, 
levasso, levassim, for levavero, levaverim, surrexe for surrexisse ; 
and in particular ausim, ausis, &c. (aud-se-sim or aud-se-rim) and 
faxim, /axis, &c. (fac-se-sim or fac-se-rim) for the perfects sub- 
junctive of audeo ' I dare,' and facto ' I make.' 

Obs. 5. In the present infinitive passive, the terminations arter, 
erier, ier> irier, are sometimes found instead of ar% eri> i, and iri : 
as spargier for spargi. 

Obs. 6. In the third and fourth conjugations und is sometimes 
found instead of end in the gerunds and future participle passive : 
as gerundus, audiundus, for gerendus, audiendus. 

Obs. 7. Dico * I say,' and duco ' I lead,' with their compounds, 
have die and due in the second person singular of the imperative. 
Compare fer and/ao, § 122, 1, and Obs. 1. 
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IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

118. A verb is irregular when any part of it is not formed from 
its proper root according to one or other of the four regular con- 
jugations. Of such verbs there are not many in Latin, and it 
should be carefully remembered that irregularities are found only 
in the parts formed from the present root. 

The principal parts t>f each irregular verb will be given, but it 
will be left to the student to form for himself the tenses derived 
from the perfect and supine roots, when these exist. 

119. Some Defective Verbs have only two roots; others have 
only one ; others again have not even all the parts that might have 
been formed from the existing roots. 

120. As many irregular verbs are also defective, it is thought 
more convenient to treat of the irregular and defective verbs to- 
gether under the heads of : A. Irregular Defective Verbs ; B. 
Irregular Complete Verbs ; C. Regular Defective Verbs. 

121. A. The Irregular Defective Verbs are: 

1. Sum,fu%, esse, i to be.' (This has been already conjugated. 

See § 107.) 

2. Possum, potui, posse, 'to be able,' a compound of potts 

' able ' and sum. 
This has no imperative mood, future participle, nor gerunds ; 
neither does it use the forms forem, &c. The perfect tenses are 
formed regularly from potui (pot-fiii). The other parts are formed 
by prefixing pot to the corresponding parts of sum, the t however 
being changed into s before s. 



Indicative Mood. 




Present 


Imperfect 


Future Imperfect 




1 am able * or ' can ' 


' was able ' or * could' 


' shall or will be able ' 


Sing. 


pos-sum 


pot-gram 


pot-gro 




pot-es 


pot-gras 


pot-grig 




pOt-68t 


pot-grat 


pot-grit 


Plur. 


pos-sumus 


pot-eramns 


pot-erimns 




pot-estis 


pot-eratis 


pot-eritis 




pos-sunt 


pot-grant 


pot-grant 
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Subjunctive Mooi 


>. 




Present 


Imperfect 




* am able ' or * can ' 


•was able ' or 'could ' 


Sing. 


pos-sim 


pos-sem (pot-essem) 




pOS-818 


pos-ses 




pos-sit 


pos-set 


Plur. 


poB-simus 


pos-semus 




pos-sitis 


pos-setis 




pos-sint 


pos-sent 



Inpfnitiye Mood. 

Present and Imperfect Tense posse (pot-esse), ' to be able * or 'the being 

able.' 
Present Participle potens, ' being able.' 

3. The compounds of sum with the prepositional adverbs, ab, 
ad, de, in, inter, ob, post, prce, pro, sub, super : as ab-sum, ab-fui, 
ab-esse, * to be absent/ 

These are conjugated by prefixing the adverbs to the several 
parts of sum ; but it must be remembered that : 

a. prosum inserts d before the parts beginning with e: as 

prodes, prodesse, &c. 

b. adsum may change d into f or s before/ or s: as assum, 

affui, for adsum, adfui, 

c. absum and prcesum have present participles absens and prce- 

sens. 

d. insum and subsum have none of the parts beginning with/. 

4. Volo, volui, velle, 6 to be willing.' 

Nolo (non, volo), nolui, nolle, * to be unwilling.' 
Malo (magis, volo), malui, malle, ' to be more willing.' 
Pervdlo (per, volo), pervolui, pervelle, ' to be very willing.' 
These, having no supine, have none of the parts formed from the 
supine root. Nolo alone has an imperative. The imperfect and 
future imperfect indicative, the present participle and the gerunds 
are formed as in the third conjugation. Pervdlo is conjugated 
by simply prefixing per to the several parts of volo. 
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Indicative Mood. 






Present 




Imperfect 






'am willing ' 


' am un- 


* am more 


'was willing* 


' was un- 


' was more 






willing ' 


willing* 




willing ' 


willing* 


Sing. 


volo 


nolo 


malo 


volebam 


nolebam 


malebam 




VIS 


non-vis 


raa-vis 


volebas 


nolebas 


malebas 




vult 


non-vult 


ma-vult 


volebat 


nolebat 


malebat 


Plur. 


volumus 


nolumus 


malumus 


volebamus 


nolebam us 


malebamus 




vultis 


non-valtis 


ma-vultis 


vole bat is 


nolebatis 


malebatis 




volant 


nolant 


malunt 


volebant 


nolebant 


malebant 



Future Imperfect. 




i shall be willing * 


' shall be unwilling ' 


' shall be more willing ' 


Sing. 


volam 


nolam 


malam 




voles 


noles 


males 




volet 


nolet 


malet 


Plur. 


volemus 


nolemus 


malemus 




voletis 


noletis 


maletis 




volent 


nolent 


malent 



Imperative Mood. 

Sing, noli or nolito, ' be thou unwilling * 
Plur, nolite or nolitote, ' be ye unwilling/ 



Subjunctive Mood. 






Present 




• 


Imperfect 




* am or be 


* am or be 


' am or be 


' was or were 


' was or were 


' was or were 




willing * 


unwilling' 


more willing* 


willing' 


unwilling* 


more willing* 


Sing. 


velim 


nolim 


malim 


vellem 


nollem 


mallem 




velis 


nolis 


malis 


velles 


nolles 


malles 




velit 


nolit 


malit 


vellet 


nollet 


mallet 


Plur. 


velimus 


nolimus 


malimus 


vellemus 


nolle mus 


mallemus 




velitis 


nolitis 


malitis 


velletis 


nolletis 


malletis 




velint 


nolint 


malint 


vellent 


nollent 


mallent 



Infinitive Mood. 

Present and Imperfect Tense, velle 9 ' to be willing,' noUe, ' to be unwilling,* 
malle, ' to be more willing.' 
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Present Participle, volens, ' willing/ nolens, ' unwilling,' mcdens, * more willing.' 
Gerunds, volendi, volendo, volendum ; nolendi, nolendo, nolenduut ; malendi, 
malendo, malendum. 

5. Fio,f actus sum, fieri, 'to become' or 'to be made/ 

For the perfect of this verb, see § 122, Obs. 2. Fio has no 
present participle nor gerunds. The tenses from the present root 
are formed regularly according to the fourth conjugation, except 
that :— 

a. The imperfect subjunctive has fierem, fieres, &c. instead of 

firem, fires, &c. 

b. The present infinitive, which follows the passive form, has 

fieri instead of firi. 

6. Inquio or Inquam, * say I,' used only in quoting the words 
of some speaker. This verb has only the following forms : — 



Indicative Mood. 




Present 


Imperfect 


Future Imperfect 


Perfect 




'say I' 


' said I ' 


' you will say ' 


' saidst thou ' 


Sing. 


inquio or inquam 


inquiebam 










mquis 


inquiebas 


inquies 


mquisti 




inquit 


inquiebat 


inquiet 


inquit 


Plur. 


inquimus 


inquiebamus 










inquitis 


inquiebatis 





inquistis 




inquiunt 


inquiebant 


__«■ 





Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Inque or inquito, ' say thou* 
Plur, inqulte, ' say ye ' 

7. Qucbso «I pray,' 'prithee,' another form of quaro, has 
only quceso and qucesumus. It is chiefly used as an interjec- 
tion. 

8. Cedo € give me,' * tell me,' has only these forms of the impe- 
rative : Sing, cedo l give thou me ;' Plur. cedite or cette i give ye 
me.' 

122. B. The Irregular Complete Verbs are — 
1. Fero, tuli, latum, ferret bear or carry,' with its compounds: 
as refer o, retuli, reldtum, referre, i to bear back.' 
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These are inflected for the most part like verbs of the third 
conjugation in both active and passive voices ; but the following 
tenses present some irregularities, the result of syncopation : — 

ACTIVE VOICE. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present, fero, fers, fert; ferimus, fertis, ferunt 

Imperative Mood. 
Present, — — fer or ferto, ferto ; — — ferte or fertote, ferunto. 

Subjunctivb Mood. 
Imperfect,fertem, ferres, ferret ; ferremus, ferretis, ferrent. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present and Imperfect, ferre. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present, feror, ferris or ferre, fertur; ferimur, ferimini, feruntur. 

Imperative Mood. 

Present, ferre or fertor, fertor ferimini or feri- feruntor. 

minor, 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Imperfect, ferrer, ferreris or ferretur ; ferremur, ferremini, ferrentnr. 

ferrere, 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present and Imperfect, ferri. 

Obs. The Perfect tuli (tetiti.%) and Supine latum (datum or toltum) are 
probably borrowed from totto, which in its turn borrows its Perfect and Supine 
sustSli, sublatum, from the compound suffero (sub fero). 

2. JSdo 9 edi, esum, edere, « to eat.' 

This is inflected regularly according to the third conjugation, 
but has double forms in the following tenses of the active voice : — 
Indicative Mood. 
Present, edo, edis, edit ; edimus, editis, edunt. 
or or or 
es est estis 
Imperative Mood. 
Present, ede or edito, edito ; , edite or editote, edunto. 



or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


es 


esto 


esto 


este 


estote 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

Imperfect, edSrem, ederes, edSret ; ederemus, ederetis, edSrent 
or or or or or or 

essem esses esset essemus essetis essent. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present and Imperfect, edSre or esse. 

Obs. In the passive voice estur is found for edxtur; and in the present sub- 
junctive active, edim, edis, &c, occur in old writers for edam, edas, &c. 

3. Eo, ivi, itum, ire, ' to go/ with its compounds : as abeo, abii 
(for ablvi), abitum, abire, ' to go away/ 

Indicative Mood. 



Present, eo, is, it; 


imus, 


itis, 


eunt. 


Imperfect, ibam, ibas, ibat; 


ibam us, 


ibatis, 


ibant. 


Future Imperfect, ibo, ibis, ibit; 


ibimus, 


ibttis, 


ibunt 



Imperative Mood. 
Present, — , i or ito, ito j , ite or itote, eunto. * 

Sdbjunctive Mood. 

Present, earn, eas, eat; earaus, eatis, eant. 
Imperfect, irem, ires, iret; iremus, iretis, irent. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present and Imperfect, ire. 
Gerunds, eundi, eundo, eundum. 
Present Participle, iens, Gen. euntis. 

Obs. 1. The compounds of eo very seldom use ivi in the perfect. 
Obs. 2. Queo, * I can/ and nequeo, • I cannot/ are inflected like eo, but have 
no imperative, present participle, nor gerunds. 

4. Capio 'take/ cupio ' desire/ facio 'make/ybdio 'dig,'fugio 
'flee/ gradior * 8tej> 9 ' jacio 'throw/ lacio 'entice/ morior 'die,' 
pario ' bring forth/ paHor ' suffer/ quatio ' shake/ rapio ' snatch/ 
sapio ' have a taste of/ specio ' look at,' with their compounds. 

These verbs are inflected regularly according to the third con- 
jugation, but drop the final t of the present root in the following 
parts of both voices : — 

The 2nd and 3rd persons singular, and the 1st and 2nd persons 
plural of the present indicative: as capis, capit, capimus, capitis. 
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The second person singular and plural of the imperative: as 
fuge,fugitor, &c. 

The imperfect subjunctive: as facerem, patirer, &c. 
The present infinitive: as rapere,jaci, &c. 

Obs. 1. Facto has fac in the imperative, and so have those compounds of 
facio which do not make ficio ; as calefacio. Compare /er, die and due, from 
feroj dico y duco. 

Obs. 2. Foetus sum is set down as the perfect of ./Jo, because factor does not 
exist as a passive form of facio, but fio is used instead of it. It is to be 
observed, however, that of the compounds of facio with prepositional adverbs, 
there are regular passive forms ; thus, from conficio (con, facio) is formed 
conficior, confectus sum, conftci. 

123. C. The Regular Defective Verbs are : 

1. The Impersonal Verbs, so called because they are used only 
in the third person singular. They are regularly inflected in that 
person through all the moods and tenses except the imperative. 
The following list includes most, if not all, of those verbs that are 
really impersonal : — 

Present Indicative Perfect Indicative Present Infinitive 

misSret miseritum or misertum est miserere 'it pities' 



libet (or 


lubet) 


libuit and libitum est 


libere 


* it pleases ' 


licet 




licuit and licitum est 


licere 


1 it is permitted ' 


oportet 




oportuit 


oportere 


' it is fitting ' 


piget 




piguit and pigltum est 


pigere 


4 it grieves * 


pcenitet 




poenituit 


poenitere 


' it repents ' 


pudet 




puduit 


pudere 


' it shames ' 


taedet 




teeduit and teesum. est 


taedere 


' it wearies ' 


refert* 




retulit 


referre 


' it concerns ' 



Obs, For other verbs used impersonally, see § 167, Eule 3, Obs. 1. 

2. Ccepi ' I begin,' memini ' I remember,' odi c I hate/ 
These are verbs in the perfect tense with usually a present sig- 
nification, and, as a general rule, have only the parts formed from 
the perfect root ; but it should be remembered that : 

a. ccepi has a future participle cceptums, and a perfect participle 
c&ptus. Indeed, cceptus sum, cceptus eram, &c. are regularly used 
instead of ccepi, cceperam, &c. when joined to a passive infinitive : 

* The impersonal refert (rei t fert) must be carefully distinguished from the 
personal refert from rSfiro. 
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as lapides jaci ccepti sunt (not coeperunt) ' stones began to be 
thrown.' 

b. mernxni has an irregular imperative memento 'remember 
thou/ mementdte ' remember ye.' 

c. odi has a future participle osurus, and a perfect participle 
osus, which with its compounds exosus and perosus have always 
the transitive meaning € hating.' 

3. Aio ' I say,' of which the forms in use are : — 
Indicative Mood. 



Present, aio, ais, ait; 

Imperfect, aiebam, 

Present, -n — r aisti, ait, 



— aiant. 

aiebas, aiebat; aiebamus, aiebatis, aiebant 

— aistis, ^— ~ 



Present, 



Subjunctive Mood. 

aias, aiat, aiamns 

Imperative Mood, ai ' say thou.' 
Present Participle, aiens * saying.' 



aiaqt. 



4. Ave ' hail ! ' which has only the imperative singular ave or 
aveto ' hail thou,' plural avete or avetote < hail ye,' and the infinitive 
avere. 

5. Salve ' hail ! ' which has the indicative future salvebis, the 
imperative singular salve or salveto, plural salvete, and the infini- 
tive solvere, 

6. These verbs with only present and perfect roots and the parts formed 
from them : — 

Fibst Conjugation. 
mico, micui 'more quickly.' 



Second Conjugation. 



ferveo, fervi or ferbui * am hot ' 
frigeo, frixi ' am cold ' 
ralgeo, falsi 'glitter' 
langueo, langui ' am faint ' 
liqueo, liqui or licui < am clear ' 



lnceo, lnxi ' shine ' 
niveo, nivi or nixi ' wink ' 
paveo, pari ' fear ' 
turgeo, torsi ' swell ' 
urgeo,ursi' press' 
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With the following which form their perfect according to the general rale 
§125): — 

horreo ' shudder* 
lateo ' lie hid * 
madeo 'am wet' 
mineo ' project ' 
niteo ' shine ' 
oleo ' smell of 
palleo ' am pale ' 
pateo * am open ' 
rigeo ' am stiff ' 
rabeo * am red ' 



arceo 'keep off' 
areo 'am dry* 
caleo 'am hot' 
calleo ' am callous ' 
candeo ' am glowing * 
caneo ' am grey ' 
clareo ' shine ' 
denseo ' thicken* 
egeo ' want ' 
floreo ' blossom ' 
frondeo ' am in leaf' 



sileo ' am silent ' 
sordeo 'am dirty' 
splendeo * am bright ' 
studeo 'am desirous ' 
stupeo ' am amazed ' 
timeo ' fear ' 
torpeo ' am numb ' 
tumeo ' am swollen ' 
vigeo ' thrive ' 
vireo ' am green ' 



• Third Conjugation. 



ango, anxi * choke ' 
calvo, calvi ' deceive ' 
disco, didici ' learn ' 
gruo, grui ' cry like a crane ' 
ningo, ninxi ' snow * 
pluo, plui or pluvi ' rain ' 
posco, poposci ' demand ' 



psallo, psalli 'play the harp' 

sapio, sapui or sapivi 'have a taste of* 

scabo, scabi ' scratch ' 

sido, sidi or sedi ' settle down ' 

sterto, stertui ' snore' 

strido, stridi 'creak* 

tremo, tremui ' tremble ' 



7. These verbs, which have only the present root, and the parts formed 
from it: — 

Fikst Conjugation. 
nexo ' tie ' 



albeo ' am white ' 
aveo * desire ' 
calveo ' am bald ' 
clueo ' am named ' 
flaveo ' am yellow ' 
foBteo ' stink ' 
hebeo 'am dull' . 
humeo 'am moist' 



Second Conjugation* 

liveo 'am livid' 
maceo ' am lean ' 
mosreo ' mourn ' 
polleo ' am strong ' 
scateo ' gush forth ' 
equaleo ' am rough ' 
vegeo ' excite * 
nideo 'shine' 



Third Conjugation. 
furo ' rage,' vergo ' turn,' lacio ' entice.' 



8. InnVhebfglnV 



Fourth Conjugation. 
ferio • strike,' ferocio ' am fierce.' 
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Formation op the Perfect and Supine Roots op Simple 
Verbs from the Present Boot. 

first conjugation. 

124. General Rule. — Add dv for the perfect, and at for the 
supine root: as am-o, am-av-i, am-dt-um. 

Exceptions. 

N.B. — The infinitives are not given in this or the other Conjugations he- 
cause the j can always be formed by adding to the present root the characteristic 
termination of each Conjugation. 

/ crepo, crepui, crepitum 'rattle' 

cubof cubui, cubitum ' lie down ' 

domo> domui, domitum ' tame ' 

sono, sonuiy somtum ' sound ' 

tonoy tonui, tonitum i thunder ' 
k vetOy vetui, vetitum ' forbid ' 
' fricoy fricuiy fricatum orfrictum 'rub* 
• necoy necui or necdvi, necatum or nectum ' kill ' 
k secOy secuiy sectum ' cut' 
( do, dediy datum ' give ' 
t stOy stetiy statum ' stand * 
( juvOy juviy jutum i help ' 
J lavoy laviy lavdtum, lautum or lotum ' wash ' 
( potOy potaviy potatum or potum ' drink* 

Obs. sono, seco, juvo, have future participles, 8onaturu8 y secaturus, juvaturus 
which point to supines formed regularly. 

SECOND CONJUGATION. 

125. General Ride. — Add u for the perfect, and it for the supine 
root: as mon-eo, mon-u-iy mon-%t~um. 

Exceptions. 

' censeoy censui, censum ' tax ' 
doceOy docuiy doctum * teach ' 
misceOy miscui, mistum or mixtum ' mix ' 
sorbeoy sorbui or sorpsi, sorptum ' suck in ' 
teneoy tenui, tentum ' hold ' 

w torreo, torruiy tostum ' parch ' 
F2 
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caveo, cavi, cautum ' take care ' 
faveo,favi,fautum < favour * 
foveo, fovi, fotum 'cherish' 
moveo, tnovi, motum 'move' 
^ voveo, vovi, votum ' vow ' 

"prandeo, prandi, pransum 'breakfast* 
i sedeo, sedi, sessum ' am seated ' 
- video, vidi 9 visum ' see ' 

algeo, alsi, ahum ' am cold ' 
ardeo, arsi, arsum ' am on fire ' 
hcereo, hcesi, hcesum ' stick to * 
ifidulgeo, indulsi, indultum ' indulge ' 
jubeo, jussi, jussum 'give order' 
maneo, mansi, mansum ' remain ' 
muleeo, mulsi, mulsum ' soothe ' 
mulgeo, mulsi or mulxi, mulctum ' milk ' 
video, risi, risum ' laugh ' 
suadeo, suasi, suasum ' advise ' 
tergeo, tersi, tersum ' wipe * 
L torqtieo, torsi, tortum ' twist ' 

r augeo, auxi> auctum ' make great* 
1 lugeo, luxi, luctum 4 mourn * 

" cieo, civi, citum ' excite ' 
deleo, delevi, deletum ' destroy ' 
fieo,flevi, fletum ' weep' 
neo, nevi, netum ' spin' 
oleo, olevi, oletum ' cause to grow ' 
pleo, plevh pletum ' fill ' 
sueo, suevi, suetum 'am accustomed' 
vieo, vieviy vietum 'bind' 

" tnordeo, momordi, morsum s bite ' 
pendeo, pependi, pensum ' am hanging ' 
spondeo, spopondi, sponsum 'promise' 

. tondeo, totondi, tonsum ' shear ' 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 

126. General Rule 1. — If the present root ending b eg h or qtfi, 
add s for the perfect, and t for the supine root, observing that b 
becomes p before s or t, while the gutturals form with s the 
double letter x, and are changed into c before t: as carp-o, carps-i, 
carpUum < pluck ;' scrib-o, scrip-si, script-um ' write ;' dic-o, dix-i, 
dict-um 'say;' reg-o, rex-i, rect-um 'rule;' trah-o, trax-i, tract- 
urn 'draw;' coqu-o, cox4, coct-um 'cook/ 

Exceptions.- 

(p) capio, cepi, captum ' take ' 
cupio, cupivi, cupitum ' desire ' 
rapio, rapui, raptum ' seize ' 
rumpo, rupi, ruptum ( break ' 
strepo, strepui, strepitum ' make a noise ' 

(b) bibo, bibi, bibxtum ' drink ' 
cumbo, cubui, cubttum ' lean upon ' 
lambo, Iambi, lambitum 'lick 

(c) facto, feci, factum ' make ' 
jacio, jeci, jactum ' throw ' 
ico, ici, ictum * strike ' 

parco, peperci or parsi, parcitum or parsum ' spare ' 
vinco, vici, victum ' conquer ' 
cresco, crevi, cretum c grow ' 

nosco, novi, notum * become acquainted with ' ♦ 

pasco, pavi, pastum ' feed ' 
quiesco, quievi, quietum ' am quiet ' 
(g) ago, egi, actum ' act ' 
lego, legi, ledum i gather * 
fugio, fugi, fugttum ' flee ' 
figo, jixiy fixum i fix' 
Jingo, finxi, fictum * form * 
mingo, minxi, mictum ' make water ' 
pingo, pinxi, pictum ' paint ' 
stringo, strinxi, strictum € touch lightly ' 
mergo, mersi, mersum c dip ' 
spar go, sparsi, sparsum ' scatter ' 
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frango, fregi, fractum l break ' 
pango, pepigi, pactum * fix ' 
pungo, pupugiy punctum ' prick ' 
tango, tetigi, tactum ' touch ' 
(qu) linquo, liqui, lictum i leave' 

General Rule 2. — If the present root end with a dental, add s 
for both perfect and supine roots, dropping the dental ; but if the 
present end with nd 9 the perfect root is the same as the present: 
as j/lect-o, flex-i (Jlec[t]s%) 9 flex-um 'bend;' claud-o, claus-i, claus- 
um ' shut ;' mand-o, mand-i, mans-um c chew.' 

Exceptions, 

(t) meto, messui, messum 'mow' 
mitto, misi, missum ' send ' 
peto, petivi, petitum ' seek ' 
quatio, quassi, quassum ' shake ' 
sisto, stitiy statum ' place ' 
verto, verti 9 versum ' turn ' 

N.B. — Necto ' bind/ pecto « comb,' and plecto 'plait * have, besides the regu- 
lar perfects, nexui, pexui, and plexui. 

(d) cado, cecidiy casum ' fall' 
ccedo, cecidi, casum 'slay 1 
cedOy cessi, cessum c go ' 
cudoy cudi, cusum ' strike ' 
edo, edi, esum 'eat' 
fodiOy fodi, fossum ' dig ' 
rudo, rudivi or rudi> ruditum i bray ' 
(nd) jindo, fidi, fissum ' split ' 
fundoy fudiy fusum * pour ' 
pando, pandiy pans urn or passum ' spread open ' 
scindoy scidi, sets sum ' cut ' 
pendo, pependi, pensum i hang up ' 
tendo, tetendi, tensum or tentum ' stretch ' 
tundo, tutudiy tunsum or tusum ' beat ' 
frendoyfrenduiyfresum or fressum ' bruise' 

N.B.— There is also a form frendeo of the second conjugation. 
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General Rule 3. — If the present root end in u or v, the 
perfect is the same, but the supine adds t and changes v into 
u: as minu-o, minu-i, minut-um ' lessen ;' solv-o, solv-i, solut-um 
* loosen. ' 

Exceptions. 

(u) fiuo, fluxi, fluxum 'flow' 

struo, struxi, structum < build ' 
(t>) vivo, vixi, vie turn ' live ' 

N.B.—arguo • prove,' luo 'wash/ and mo •fall* hare as second forms of their 
supines arguftum, luftum, and ruXtum> bat these are not found in their 
compounds. 

General Rule 4. — Verbs whose present indicative ends in sso 
(contracted from sino * allow') have their perfect in sivi, and supine 
in si turn: as capesso (compounded of caper e and sino), capessivi, 
capessitum * to catch at.' 

With these should be classed qucero (quceso), quasivi, qucesitunt 
' to seek.' 

VERBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION THAT COME UNDER NO 
GENERAL RULE. 

alo, alui, alitum or ahum ' nourish ' 
colo, colui, cultum < cherish ' 
consulo, consului, consultum * consult ' 
depso, depsui, depstum 'knead' 
fremo, fremui, fremttum i murmur ' 
gemo, gemui, gemltum ' groan' 
gigno, genui, genltum i beget ' 
molo, molui, molitum i grind ' 
occulo, occului, occult um 'hide' 

pinso, pinsui or pinsi, pinsitum or pinsum or pistum * pound' 
pono, posui, posltum l place' 
sero, serui, sertum ( stitch together ' 
texo, texui, textum € weave ' 
vomo, vomui, vomltum ' vomit ' 
lino, livi or levi, litum * daub' 
sino, sivi, situm ' allow ' 
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gero, gessi, gestum • bear ' 
uro, ussi, ustum ' burn ' 
cerno, crevi, cretum ' separate' 
sperno, sprevi, spretum ' despise * 
sterno, stravi, stratum ' strew ' 
sero, sevi, satum ' plant ' 
tero, trivi, tritum ' rub '. 
emo, emi, emptum or emtum c take ' 
premo, pressi, pressum ' press ' 
temno, tempsi, temp turn ' despise * 
vello, velli or vuhi, vulsum ' pluck * 
verro, verri, versum ' sweep * 
viso, visi, visum ' go to see ' 
cano, cecini, cantum 'sing' 
cello, ceculi, culsum ' move ' 
curro, cucurri, cur sum ' run ' 
Jallo,fefelli 9 falsum 'deceive' 
partOy peperi, parxtum or partum c bring forth ' 
petto, pepuli, pulsum ' drive' 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

127. General Rule. — Add w for the perfect, and It for the 
supine: as aud-io, aud-iv-i, aud-it-um. 

Exceptions. 

farcio, farsi, farctum ovfartum 'stuff' 

sarcio, sarsi, sartum ' mend ' 

fulcio, falsi, fultum ' prop' 

sentio, sensi, sensum ' perceive ' 

sepio, sepsi, septum ' hedge in ' 

venio, vent, ventum ' come ' 

haurio, hausi, haustum ' drain ' 

raucio, rausi, rausum ' am hoarse ' 

sancio, sanxi or sancivi, sanctum or sancitum ' consecrate ' 

vincio, vinxi, vinctum 'bind' 

salio, salui or salivi, solium 'leap' 

sepelio, sepelivi, sepultum ' bury ' 
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Formation of the principal Parts op those Simple Verbs 
which have only the passive voice or form. 

128. These verbs are called Deponents (see § 164), and their 
principal parts may, with few exceptions, be formed by supposing 
them to have an Active Voice, and then forming their supines 
according to the general rules or the exceptions. Thus, if potior 
' acquire ' be the given deponent, suppose an active form potto, 
of which the supine would be potitum, and we have at once for the 
principal parts of potior — potior, potitus sum, potiri. 

Exceptions, 

SECOND CONJUGATION. 

. fateor,fassus sum,fateri * acknowledge * 
reor, ratus sum, reri ' think ' 

THIRD CONJUGATION. 

apiscor, aptus sum, apisci ' reach ' 

comminiscor, commentus sum, comminisci ' devise ' 

fruor, fruitus or J rue tus sum,frui i enjoy * 

fatiscor,fessus sum,fatisci 'grow weary' 

gradior, gressus sum, gradi ' step ' 

irascor, trains sum, irasci ' am angry * 

labor, lapsus sum, labi ' glide ' 

loquor, locutus sum, loqui ' speak ' 

miser eor, miserttus or miserius sum, misereri 'pity* 

mortar, mortuus sum, mori ' die ' 

nanciscor 9 nactus sum, nancisci ' obtain * 

nascor, natus sum, nasci ' am born ' 

nitor, nisus or nixus sum, niti ' lean upon ' 

obliviscor, oblitus sum, oblivisci ' forget ' 

paciscor, pactus sum, pacisci ' make a bargain ' 

patior, passus sum, pati ' suffer * 

prqficiscor, profectus sum, prqficisci l set out ' 

queror, questus sum, queri ' complain ' 

sequor, secutus sum, sequi ' follow ' 

ulciseor, ultus sum, ulcisci ' punish ' 

utor, usus sum, uti ' use ' 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

metier y mensus sum, mefiri ' measure ' 
ordiar, orsus sum, ordiri ' begin ' 
orior, ortus sum, oriri ' arise * 
(ex)perior, (ex)pertus sum, (ex)periri c try * 

N.B. — Experior is really a compound verb, but perior is obsolete, Le. out 
of use. 

Obs. 1. The Future Participle of morior is moriturus, and moriri is a poetical 
form for mori. 

Obs. 2. Orior has in the Present Indicative oreris, oritur, &c, as if it were 
of the Third Conjugation, but cruris is also found. The Imperfect Subjunctive 
is orirer or orerer. The Future Participle Active is oriturus, 

Obs. 3. Potior, though of the Fourth Conjugation, has sometimes in the Present 
Indicative and Imperfect Subjunctive forms like the Third: aapoteris, poiitur, 
&c, poterer, &c. 

Formation op the Principal Parts of Compound Verbs. 

129. A Compound Verb consists of one or more prefixes and a 
simple verb : as perduco, compounded of per and duco. 

130. Most of the prefixes are adverbs, or prepositions used ad- 
verbially (see § 148), which may also be used as separate words ; 
but some of them, as re-, dis-, &c, are inseparable particles, having 
indeed the force of adverbs, but never found except in compo- 
sition. 

131. Prefixes are divided into Changeable and Unchangeable, 
because some slightly change their form before certain letters, 
while others never alter. 

132. Changeable Prefixes. 

N.B. — A prefix is said to assimilate itself to a consonant when it changes 
its own final letter into that consonant: thus, in occurro, compounded of ob 
and curro, ob assimilates itself to the c. 

1. ab * from ' becomes a before m or v; obs before c or f ; au in au/ero and 

aufugio ; as in aspello and asporto* 

2. ad * to* becomes ac before qu ; may assimilate % itself to all consonants 

except j m v. 

3. amb * around ' becomes am in amicio; an in anquiro (compare anfractus). 

4. con (cum) * with ' becomes co before vowels or h (except in comSdo ( eat '); 

com before bmp; assimilates itself to I and r. 
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5. dis « asunder ' becomes di before dglmnr v scspst and in dijudico; dir 
in dirimo ; assimilates itself to/. 
| 6. ex • out of becomes e before bdglmnrv\ef and sometimes ec 
before/. 

7. in « into ' * against ' becomes tm before 6 or p ; t before yn ; ind (for tin^u) 

in indigeo, indipiscor ; assimilates itself to I m r. 

8. ob * against ' becomes 6 in omitto, operio ; 06* in obsolesco ; as in ostendo ; 

assimilates itself to c/p. 

9. jpro ' before ' becomes prorf before Towels ; po/ in polliceor • por in porrtgo. 

10. re * back/ * again/ becomes red before vowels, and in reddo ' give back.' 

11. sub 'under' assimilates itself to cfgmp r, except in subrddo, subrideo, 

suscipio, suscfto, suspendo, in which last three it appears as sus t as it does 
also in susttili, sustineo; becomes su before * in suspicio. 

12. trans * across' is sometimes found as tra before d j I m n v 9 but is 

rarely written so except in trado, trano; often becomes tran before s. 

13. nee * not ' becomes neg in neglXgo ; ne in newto and nSqueo. Ntgo 'say- 

no ' is probably compounded of nee and atb ' say/ See §122. 4 Obs. 2. 

Unchangeable Prefixes. 

1. ante 'before' 7. jmt 'through' 13. roofer ' underneath ' 

2. ctrcum ' around ' 8. post ' after ' 14. super * above ! 

3. contra 'against' 9. pra 'before' 15. bene ' well* 

4. de ' down from ' 10. prater 'by ' 16. male * ill ' 

5. inter * between ' 1 1. retro « backwards ' 1 7. satis ' enough ' 

6. tnfro ' within' 12. ae 'apart from' 

Ofo. 1. circum may drop m in circueo for circumeo ; tnter assimilates itself in 
inteUtgo (inter, lego) ; per assimilates itself in peUicio, and becomes pe in pejero; 
post appears as po in pono, contracted from postno. 

Obs. 2. The verb facio (and fio which takes the place of its passive form) 
is often found with prefixes containing the roots of other verbs: as arefacio 
(arere, facio) ' make dry ; ' calefacip, liquefacio, liquefio, &c. See § 122. 4 Obs. 2. 

133. As a general rule, compound verbs are of the same con- 
jugation as their simple verbs, have the same number of roots in 
use, and form their principal parts by merely placing the prefixes 
(of course with the proper changes) before the corresponding parts 
of the simple verbs : B&per-duco 9 per-duxi, per-ductum, per-ducere ; 
affero (ad,fero) attuli, alldtum, afferre. 

To this general rule there are many exceptions, because, 1, the 
vowels of the roots of simple verbs are sometimes changed in com- 
position ; 2, some compounds do not use all the roots of their 
simples ; 3, some compounds employ roots which have become ob- 
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solete (i.e. out of use) in the simple forms; 4, some compounds 
are not of the same conjugation as their simples. 

Most of these exceptions will be found in the four following 
sections : — 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

134. a. damno, patro, sacro, tracto, change a into e, while caho changes a into'u: 

as condemno, detrecto, inculco, &c, except prcedamno, pertracto, retracto. 

b. discrepo and increpo have both dm and ui in the perfect; incrSpo has both 

dtum and itum in the supine. 

c. incubo has ui or dvi in the perfect? Itum or dtum in the supine. 

d. exseco has both ui and am in the perfect. 

e. The compounds of do with monosyllabic prefixes are of the third conjuga- 

tion, and hare didi, ditum : as condo, condidi, conditum, condSre 
'build.' 

Obs. abscondo ' hide ' has both abscondXdi and abscondi. 

f. The compounds of sto with monosyllabic prefixes have sttti in the perfect; 

and of these exsto, insto, prasto, have in the supine both statum and 

stttum, while disto has neither perfect nor supine. 
* g. The compounds of plico * fold ' hare both avi and «i, dtum and itum, 

except rtplico, which has only replication for the supine. 
Obs. duplicoy suppltco, multiplied, &c, which form their roots regularly, are 

not compounds of plico, but verbs derived from the adjectives 

duplex, &c. 
A. emico, intermtco, promXco, have perfects in ui • dimXco has dimicdvi and 

dimiedtum. 

SECOND CONJUGATION. 

135. a. Aa&eo becomes in composition Afteo: as perhibeo, perhibui, perhibitum, 

except in antehabeo and posthabeo. 
Obs. debeo and prcebeo are contracted from dehibeo and prahibeo. 

b. placeo compounded with rfw becomes pliceo: as displiceo, displicui, dis- 

plicXtum. 

c. taceo becomes in composition ticeo, ticui, but has no supine. 

d. teneo becomes tineo, ttnui, but retains tentum in the supine. 

e. Of the compounds of oho ' cause to grow/ abcleo has aboUtum in the 

supine, and adoleo has adultum. 

f. sedeo changes e of the present root into t, as consideo, except in super sedeo: 

dissideo and prcesideo have no supine. 

jjr. mordeo, pendeo, tondeo, spondeo, drop the syllable of reduplication in com- 
pounds: as despondeo, despondi, desponsum, 

h. fyeo and Idteo become in composition tgeo and Uteo, except in perlateo. 

i. arceo becomes erceo in compounds, and then forms perfect and supine 
roots according to the general rule: as exerceo, exercui, exercttum. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 

136. a. cando •« set on fire,' scando * climb,' carpo and spargo, in composition 
change a into e in all the roots: as incendo, incendi, incensum. 
b. capio, facio, jacio, change & of the present into t, and a of the rapine into 
e: as recipio, recepi, reception; except satisfacio, benefacio, malefacio, 
olfacioy liquefacio, &c., which retain the a in both present and supine. 
- c. ago changes & of the present into i, as redigo; except in per&go and sattigo. 
Obs. cogfo for cofyo makes coigi t coactum; dego for rfcfpo has perfect degi, 
bat no supine. 

d. lego, compounded with any prefix except re, per, prce, or sub, changes 2 

of the present into f : as collXgo, Diligo, inteUtgo, negltgo, hare x in the 
perfect: as neglexi. 

e. agnosco and cognosco have as supines agnXtum and cognttum. 

f. pasco compounded with con or <fc becomes /mmw, and has pescui in the 

perfect, but no supine. 

g. emo changes 8 of the present into t, except in coemo. When there is a 

contraction in the first syllable of the compound, the perfect ends in 

psi, but not otherwise; thus adXmo, ademi, ademption; but demi (ofe-fmo), 

dempsi, demptum. 
h. claudo, plaudo, Icedo, become respectively cludo, plodo, lido, and then form 

their perfects and supines regularly: as includo, inclusi, inclusion, 
i. tfuaro becomes guiro, quisivi, quisitum. 
j. sero ' plant ' has situm in its compounds instead of sdtum. 
k. quatio becomes cutio: as incutio, incussi, incussum. 
I. rego changes £ of the present into t: as dirtgo, direxi, directum. Surgo and 

pergo are contracted for subrtgo and perrtgo, and have for perfects and 

supines surrexi, surrectum; perrexi, perrectum, 
m. The compounds of sisto have stitum in the supine. 
n. frango changes a of the present into s: as infringo, infiSgi, infractum. 
i o. premo and specie change e of the present into t : as deprimo, depressi, 

depression; aspicio, aspexi, aspectum, 
p. Of the compounds of lacio, elicio has elicui and eUcttum, while the rest 

have lexi and tectum : as allicio, cdlexi, allectum. 
q. sSpio and stdtuo become in composition sipio and stituo. 
r. grSdior,fdtiscor,pStior, become gredior, fitiscor, pttior. 
; s. fltteor and Spiscor become fXteor and fpiscor, and change the a of the 

supine root into e: as adipiscor, adeptus sum, adipisci. 
t r&pio, r&pui, raptum become in composition ripio, ripui, reptum. 
u. Those verbs which have a syllable of reduplication in the perfect drop 

this syllable in composition, except disco, posco and sometimes curro: as 

impeUo, imptili, impulsum; but deposco, depoposci. 
In addition to this general rule, the changes that take place in particular 
verbs are : — 
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1. c&do becomes ctdo, and its compounds have no supines, except occdsum 

and recdsum from occfdo and recfdo. 

2. ccedo changes ce into i: as occido, occidi, occisum. 

3. cdno becomes cino with a perfect cinui and a supine centum t as concino, 

concinui, concentum. 

4. The compounds of cello with anii, ex, and prce, have perfects in ui, and 

no supines: as excello, exceUui. 

5. /alio becomes fello, and has no supine: as refeUo, refeUi. 

6. pango in composition makes perfect pegi: and, when compounded with 

t» or con, becomes pingoi as impingo, impegi, impaction. 

7. parco, compounded with con, makes comparsi, comparsum, while reparco 

has neither perfect nor supine. 

8. The compounds of pungo have perfects formed according to the general 

rule: as compungo, compunxi; but repungo has also reptiptigi. 

9. tango becomes tingo: as contingo, conttgi, contactum. 

10. The supines of tenia and tundo in composition are always tentum and tusum. 

FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

137. a. audio, farcio, partio become in composition &&>, fercio, pertio: as 
obedio, obedivi, obedttum ; refercio, refersi, refertum. 

b. 8alio in compounds has in the present, perfect, and supine, silio, silui, 

sultum: as desilio, desilui, desultum. 

c. Of the simple verb pario ' cover,' which is obsolete (i. e. not in use), two 

compounds, viz. aperio and operio make aperui, apertum, and operui, 
opertum; while the rest have peri in the perfect: as comperio, comperi, 
compertum* 

DERIVATIVE VERBS. 

138. Derivatives are words derived or formed from others 
which are called their Primitives. Of derivative verbs there 
are many kinds, but we shall here consider only three : viz. 
Inceptives, Desideratives, and Frequentative*. 

139. Inceptives, called also Inchoatives, express the beginning 
(incipio, inchoo * begin *) of the action or state denoted by their 
primitives. They are all of the third conjugation, and intransitive* 
They are formed by adding asco, esco, isco, or isco to the present 
roots of their primitives according as these are of the first, second, 
third, or fourth conjugations : thus are formed from labo, tabasco, 
' begin to fall ; ' from aceo, acesco * grow sour ; ' from tremo, tre- 
miseo ' begin to tremble ; ' from scio, scisco ' seek to know.' 

* It is most probable, however, that those compounds which have peri in the 
perfect are formed from a simple pario quite distinct from pario « cover.' 
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Obs. 1. Any perfects or supines that incentives appear to have, belong 
really to their primitives. 

Obs. 2. Some inceptives are derived from nouns or adjectives: as pueras- 
co 'become a boy,' from puer ; mitesco ' grow mild/ from mitts. 

140. Desideratives express a desire to do that which is denoted 
by their primitives. They are formed by adding urio to the supine 
roots of their primitives, and are of the fourth conjugation : thus 
from esum, the supine of ede « eat ' is formed esurio ' desire to eat,' 
i. e. 'am hungry.' 

Obs. ligwrio ' lick/ prurio « itch/ scaturio 'gush out,' which have long u, are 
probably not desideratives. 

141. Frequentatives denote a repetition of the action expressed 
by their primitives. They are formed from the present or supine 
root of the primitives by adding ito, and are of the first conjuga- 
tion : thus, from rogo is formed roglto ' ask frequently/ and from 
facioyfactito ' do frequently ; ' but a syllable is often dropped by 

syncopation, as in canto for camto from cano. 

THE NON-INFLECTED PARTS OF SPEECH. 
Adverbs. 

142. An Adverb is a word that modifies the meaning of a verb, 
an adjective, or another adverb : as bene scripsit * he has written 
well ; ' satis beatus ' sufficiently happy ; ' abes jam nimium diu 
* thou hast already been too long away.' 

Adverbs may be divided-into : 

1. Adverbs of Manner: as cito « quickly/ 

2. Adverbs of Degree : as magis ' more/ 

3. Adverbs of Quantity : as satis ' enough/ 

4. Adverbs of Cause, Consequence, Purpose, &c: as igitur 

i therefore.' 

5. Adverbs of Time : as tunc i then/ 

6. Adverbs of Place : as ibi * there/ 

7. Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation : as etiam ' yes ; ' non 

'no.' 

8. Adverbs of Number : as ter i thrice.* 

143. Many of these adverbs, like the adjectives in § 42, are capable of being 
further classified as Demonstrative, Belative, Interrogative and Indefinite 
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Adverbs. Some of the most important of these will be found in the following 
table;— 6 



Place 



DEMONSTRATIVE 



hie ' here ' 

ibi, istic, illic 
•there' 



ubi ' where ' 



Time 



Number 



hinc ' hence ' 



inde, istinc, 
illinc ' thence ' 



hue* hither' 



eo, istuc, illuc, 
' thither ' 



nunc ' now ' 
tone, turn 'then' 



INTERROGATIVE 



ubi? 'where?' 



unde ' whence 



quo * whither ' 



quum ' when ' 



toties ' so many 
times' 



quoties ' as ' 



undef 'whence? 



INDEFINITE 



alicUbi 'some- 
where * 



alicunde ' from 
some place ' 



quo? 'whither?' 



quandof* when?' 



quoties f 'how 
often? • 



a/i^wo ' to some 
place' 



aliquando ' at 
some time ' 



aliquoties ' seve- 
ral times.' 



Obs. The enclitic indefinites {see § 42) are formed by taking away the 
initial alii thus we have sicubi for si alicubi, nectibi for ne alieubi, and in the 
same way si quando is used instead of si aliquando. 

144. Most adverbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, or verbs ; 
in the following ways : — 

1. From nouns, by adding atim, itim, Utim, or itus to the root : 
as gregdtim ' flock by flock,' from grex ; viritim ' man by man, 
from vir ; tributim i tribe by tribe/ from tribus ; funditus ( from 
the foundation,' from fundus. 

2. From adjectives of three terminations by adding e, and from 
other adjectives by adding iter or ter to the root : as rapide 
' swiftly ' from rapidus ; felicxter ' happily ' from y«Zfcr ; molliter 
1 softly ' from «io//w ; sapienter i wisely ' from sapiens. 

Obs. 1. From 6ont« ' good,' we have 6«n2 ' well ' instead of bone ; and from 
mains ' bad ' mall ' badly/ instead of male. 

Obs. 2. Some adverbs derived from adjectives of three terminations end in 
iter: as largiter « bountifully * from largus; and a few in Uus and atimi as 
antiquXtus « anciently,' from antiquus, paulldtim ' little by little ' from paullus. 
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3. From verbs, by adding sim or tim to the present root : as 
ccesim (cced-sirri) •cuttingly* from ccedo; punctim (pung-tim) 
* piercingly ' from pungo. 

Obs. Scilicet ' evidently,' videlicet « apparently/ ilXcet * immediately,' arc com- 
pounded of scire 'to know,' videre ' to see,* ire ' to go,' and the impersonal 
verb licet * it is permitted.' Dumtaxat * only ' is a compound of dum and 
taxat ' he estimates,' and properly signifies ' provided one estimates exactly.' 

145. Very frequently adverbs are merely certain cases of nouns 
or adjectives used adverbially: as cito •quickly,' the ablative of 
cities ; vulgo * commonly/ the ablative of vulgus ; partim * partly,' 
the accusative of pars; forte 'by chance/ the ablative of fors; 
primum * firstly/ the neuter of primus. 

Obs. When from an adjective of three terminations there are two forms 
of the adverb, one in e and the other in o, there is generally a difference of 
meaning: thus eerie 'at any rate,' certo ' certainly ; ' vere * truly,' vero ' indeed.' 

The difference also between primum • firstly ' and primo • at first ' deserves to 
be noticed. 

146. The adverbs derived from adjectives generally admit of 
comparison like adjectives. Their positive is formed according 
to the rules given above ; their comparative is the nominative neuter 
singular of the comparative adjective ; and their superlative is 
formed from the superlative adjective by changing us into e : as — 

POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 

late ' gladly ' ketius ' more gladly ' hetisstme • most gladly ' 

felictter ' happily ' felicius ' more happily ' felicisstme ' most happily ' 
tuto * safely ' tutius ' more safely ' tutissime ' most safely ' 

The following adverbs are either irregular or defective in their 
comparison : — 

POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 

belle ' prettily ' bellissXme * most prettily ' 

diu * long ' diutius ' longer ' diutissfme * longest ' 

— magis * more ' maxtme *most' 

merito • deservedly ' meritisstmo • most deservedly ' 

nuper * lately ' nuperrtme * very lately ' 

ocius * more swiftly ' ocisslme * most swiftly ' 

pene ' nearly ' penissXme ' most nearly ' 

- potius 'rather ' potisstmum ' most of all ' 

prius ' sooner ' primum * first ' 

sape ' often ' sapius * more frequently' scepisstme * most frequently ' 

satis 'sufficiently' satius, ' better ' 

seats * otherwise ' secius or sequius ' more otherwise' — - 

a 
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Obs. Among the adverbs may be placed the interrogative particles num. an, 
ne (enclitic), and nonne, of which it should be remembered that num. (rarely 
an) is used when a negative answer is expected, nonne, when an affirmative, 
and ne, when the question is asked for information's sake : thus — 

num (sometimes an) putas f ' do you think? ' Answer, * No/ 
nonne putas f ' do you not think? ' Answer, ' Yes.' 
putasne f ' do you think? ' Answer, ' Yes ' or « No/ 



NUMERAL ADVERBS. 
Once, twice, thrice, four times, &c. 

20 vicies 



147, 

1 semel 

2 bis 

3 ter 

4 quater 

5 quinquies 

6 sexies 

7 septies 

8 octies 

9 novies * 

10 decies 

11 undecies 

12 duodecies 

13 ter decies or tredecies 

14 quater decies or quartum decies 

15 quinquies decies or quindecies 

16 sexies decies or sedecies 

17 septies decies 

18 octies decies or daodevicies 

19 novies decies or unde vicies 



30 tricies 

40 quadragies 

50 quinquagies 

60 sexagies 

70 septuagies 

80 octogies 

90 nonagies 
100 centies 
200 ducenties 
300 trecenties 
400 quadringcnties 
500 quingenties 
600 sexcenties 
700 septingenties 
800 octingenties 
900 noningenties or nongenties 
1000 millies 



Obs. 1. For twenty-one times, we may use semel et vicies or vicies et semel, 
or vicies semel, and so on for similar numbers. 

Obs. 2. From the ordinal adjectives primus &c. are derived adverbs in 
urn and o in the sense of ' firstly/ * secondly,* &c. The form in am is most 
common. 

Obs. 3. For multiples of 1000 the adverbs are bis millies, ter millies, &c. 
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II. PREPOSITIONS. 

148. A Preposition (prce 4 before,' positus ' placed') is, strictly 
speaking, a word placed before a noun or pronoun, forming with 
it an adverbial phrase of place,, cause, &c. : thus, in the sentences, 
Incus in urbe fuit ' there was a grove in the city,' decorum est 
pro patria mori * it is glorious to die for one's country,' the 
phrases in urbe and pro patria are equivalent to adverbs of place 
and cause respectively. 

Obs. When so-called prepositions are found without a noun or pronoun, 
or occur in composition with verbs or adjectives, they are in reality adverbs ; 
as his accensa super ' inflamed moreover by these thoughts ; ' subire ' to go 
under,' perpulcher ' very beautiful' They may then be called prepositional 
adverbs. 

149. Some prepositions are used with the Accusative Case; 
some with the Ablative ; others with either the Accusative or 
Ablative, but with this distinction, that, with the Accusative, 
they imply motion towards, and with the Ablative, position. 
See §§ 173, 1 ; 174, 7. 

PREPOSITIONS USED WITH THE ACCUSATIVE ONLY. 

150. ad ' to' or 'at ' ob 'on account of 
adversum or adversus' against 'penes 'in the power of 
ante ' before ' per ' by ' or * through ' 
apud ' at ' or ' near* pone ' behind' 

circa, circum, circxter ' about 9 post 'after' 

cis, citra • on this side' prater ' beside * or ' except' 

contra ' against * prope ' near to ' 

erga 'towards' propter 'on account of 

extra 'without,' 'outside' secundum 'according to' 

infra 'beneath' supra 'above' 

inter ' between ' trans ' beyond,' ' across ' 

intra 'within' ultra 'beyond' 

juxta ' near to ' versus ' towards ' 

PREPOSITIONS USED WITH THE ABLATIVE ONLY. 

151. a, ab, abs 'from 1 or 'by' e, ex 'from' or 'out of 

absque ' without ' prce ' before 'or 'in comparison of 

g2 
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clam ' unknown to ' pro ' for ' 

coram 'in presence of sine ' without' 

cum 'with' tenus 'up to,' or 'as far as' 

de 'of or 'from' 

Obs. tenus is sometimes found with a plural genitive ; it must always be 
placed after the noun: as porta tenus * as far as the gate.' 

152. PREPOSITIONS USED WITH BOTH ACCUSATIVE AND ABLATIVE. 

(lucus in urbe fuit ' there was a grove 
in 'in' or 'into :' as -j in the city,' eo in urbem 'I go into the 
I city' 

^sub terra habitant 'they live under- 

sub 'under:' as - ground,' hostes sub jugum misit 'he 

sent the enemy under the yoke' 

subter 'under/ and super 'upon' or 'above;' which also are 

joined with an accusative when motion towards is implied, but 

with an ablative when mere position or rest is signified. 

in. CONJUNCTIONS. 

153. A Conjunction is a word which joins together (conjungit) 
sentences or single words. 

• Conjunctions are either Co-ordinative or Subordinative, for the explanation 
of which terms see §§ 178, 182. It may, however, be mentioned here that the 
co-ordinative alone are used to connect single words. 

• IV. INTERJECTIONS. 

154 An Interjection {interjectum 'thrown in between') is a 
word used to express some emotion of the mind, and is so called, 
because it is thrown in parenthetically, as it were, without affect- 
ing the construction of the sentence : as heu ! ' alas ! ' 

Nouns, adjectives, and verbs are sometimes used as Interjections: as nefas ! 
' what impiety ! ' malum ! ' plague on it ! ' guaso ' prithee.' 



* This division Is borrowed from Mr. Mason's English Grammar. 
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SYNTAX. 

155. In a sentence the relations of the several words to one 
another vary as the thoughts or facts expressed ; and Syntax 
(trwvTo£iQ * arrangement') is that part of Grammar which teaches 
what forms of words should be used so as correctly to express 
those relations. 

Obs. These relations are denoted in Latin chiefly by the different termi- 
nations of the inflected parts of speech, and by the use of prepositions. 

156. Every Sentence must contain, at the least, a word to 
express the person or thing spoken of, and another by which to 
make some assertion about that person or thing. A Noun or 
Pronoun, and a Verb are, therefore, essential parts of every 
sentence. This Noun or Pronoun is called the Subject, and the 
Verb is called the Predicate (prcedicatum * that which is affirmed'). 

Obs. Of coarse, the ideas denoted by these nouns and verbs are really the 
subjects and predicates; but, for the sake of brevity, these names will be 
given to the words themselves. 

CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS OR PREDICATES ACCORDING TO THEIR 

MEANING. 

157. Predicates may be divided, according to their meaning, 
into two classes, Transitive and Intransitive ; and these may be 
further subdivided into Complete and Incomplete Predicates. 

158. A Transitive Predicate is one which affirms that the 
Subject performs an action which passes over to {transit) or 
affects another person or thing, called the Object : thus, in the 
sentence Ccesar Pompeium vicit ( Caesar conquered Pompey,' vicit 
is a transitive verb or predicate, and Pompeium is the Object 

159. An Intransitive Predicate is one that does not signify any 
such passing over of an action, and, therefore, has no Object ; 
thus, in the sentence Pompeius fugit ' Pompey fled,* fugit is an 
intransitive predicate. 

160. Some verbs, both transitive and intransitive, do not, in 
certain uses of them, make a complete predication by themselves, 
but require the addition of some other word or words to complete. 
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it. They are then called Incomplete Predicates, and the word or 
words added are called the Complement {complere 'fill up') of 
the Predicate. For instance, in the sentences, est vitium ' there 
is a fault,* or ' a fault exists,' nascetur ridiculus mus ' a ridiculous 
mouse shall be born,' soteas fecit * he has made shoes,' the verbs 
est, nascetur, and fecit are complete predicates ; but, in the sen- 
tences, servttus est misera ' slavery is wretched,' nemo nascitur 
dives ' no one is born rich,' tu me fecisti locupletem ' thou hast 
made me wealthy,' the same verbs do not make complete pre- 
dications without the addition of the words misera, dives, and 
locupletem, and are, therefore, verbs of incomplete predication or 
Incomplete Predicates, while misera, dives, and locupletem are 
their Complements. 

Obs. Of incomplete predicates, the most common is the verb esse * to be,' 
and in this nse of it, it is very frequently not expressed: as summum jus 
summa injuria ' extreme law (is) extreme injustice.' Whenever, therefore, a 
sentence is found without a predicate expressed, we may most commonly 
supply some part of the verb ease. 

THE VOICES OP VERBS. 

161. The Voice of a verb is determined by its form and not by 
its meaning : for instance, vinco * conquer ' and sequor * follow ' are 
both transitive verbs, though the former is of the Active, and the 
latter of the Passive Voice. Again, curro 'run ' and morior 'die' 
are both intransitive, though of different voices. 

162. Transitive Verbs alone can have both the Active and the 
Passive Voice ; but many transitive verbs and all the intransitive 
have only one of these forms. 

Obs. It is to be observed, however, that those intransitive verbs which have, 
properly speaking, only the active form, are used impersonally in the passive 
voice. See § 167, Rule 3, Obs. 1. 

163. When a Transitive Verb has both an active and a passive 
voice, the passive form signifies that the Subject is at the same 
time the Object of the action denoted by the verb ; thus, in the 
expression, rex interfectus est 'the king was slain,' the person 
spoken of, and the person affected by the action, are one and the 
same. 
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Obs. If, in this case, we wish to mention the Agent or Person by whom 
the action is done, we must use the Ablative case with the preposition a or ab : 
as rex interfectus est a latrone ' the king was slain Jby a robber.' See § 172, 
Rule 3. 

The Passive Forms which have this peculiar signification are 
to be treated as Intransitive Predicates. 

Obs. The passive of these verbs is often used in a reflexive sense, corres- 
ponding to the Middle Voice in Greek: as lavlmur 'we wash ourselves, ' 
paribus accingttur armis ' he equips himself with like implements.' 

164. Transitive Verbs which have only the Passive Voice are 
called Deponents Transitive. 

Intransitive Verbs which are of the Passive Voice are called 
Deponents Intransitive. 

There are four verbs, of which the parts formed from the 
present root belong to the active voice, while those formed from 
the perfect follow the passive voice, viz., audeo, ausus sum, 
audere ' dare,' fido^fisus sum, Jidere * trust,' gaudeo, gavlsus sum, 
gaudere ' rejoice,' soleo, solitus sum, solere i am accustomed.' These 
may be called Semi-Deponents. 

These verbs are called Deponents (deponere 'lay down') because 
they lay aside, as it were, the peculiar meaning which, in § 163, 
has been assigned to the Passive Form. 

165. Deponents have, besides the forms of the Passive Voice, 
Gerunds, Supines, and Participles like Active Verbs ; for instance, 
from loquor 'speak* are formed loquendi, loquendo, loquendum, 
locutum, locutUy loquens, locuturus, in addition to the passive 
participles locutus and loquendus. 

Obs. Of Deponents Transitive the Perfect Passive Participle is often, and 
the Future Passive Participle is always used in the peculiar Passive Meaning x 
thus venerates may mean either ' having honoured ' or • having been honoured, 
while| venerandus always means ' about to be honoured.' Deponents Intransi- 
tive have really no Future Participle Passive, for in such expressions as 
moriendum est ' we must die,' moriendum is the Gerund. See § 167, Rule 7. 

Simple Sentences containing only the Essential Pakts. 

166. From what has been said above, it appears that a Sen- 
tence, in its simplest state, must contain the parts named in some 
one of the following forms : — 
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1. Subject, Complete Transitive Predicate, Object. 

2. Subject, Incomplete Transitive Predicate, Object, Comple- 
ment of Predicate. 

3. Subject, Complete Intransitive Predicate. 

4. Subject, Incomplete Intransitive Predicate, Complement of 
Predicate. 

Of these parts, the Subject and Object must be Nouns or Pro- 
nouns ; the Predicate must be a Verb ; and the Complement of the 
Predicate must be a Noun or an Adjective. 

167. The following are the General Rules for the Construction 
(constructio * building ' or ' putting together ') of the parts of 
speech representing the Subject, Object, Predicate, and Comple- 
ment of Predicate : — 

Rule 1. The Subject is put in the Nominative Case : as legatus 
venit ' the ambassador -came.' 

Obs. If the Subject be a Personal Pronoun, it is seldom expressed in Latin, 
except when great emphasis is to be placed upon it; the reason of which is, 
that the personal endings of verbs contain the personal pronouns. See 
§96. 

Rule 2. The Predicate must agree with the Subject in Number 
and Person : as aderat Ccesar i Caesar was at hand ; ' vocantur 
patres i the fathers are summoned ; ' tu peccas * thou sinnest ; ' vos 
peccatis i ye sin ; ' ego amo * I love.' See Rule 5, note. 

Obs. If the subject, be a Collective Noun (see § 20), in the Singular Number, 
the Predicate is often put in the plural: as pars abiere 'part went away;' but 
not always : as ruitjuventus ' the youth, i. e. the young men, rush.' 

Rule 3. The Object is put in the Accusative Case : as urnam 
tenet i he holds the urn ; ' Cicero oraticnem habuit ' Cicero deli- 
vered a speech.' 

To this rule there are many exceptions, of which the principal are these : — 

1. The object of memXni 'remember,' obliviscor 'forget,' recorder 'call to 

mind,' reminiscor 'recollect,' is put in either the Accusative or 
the Genitive. 

2. The object of misereor ' pity,' and miseresco ' pity,' is put in the Genitive. 
' 3. The object of potior ' obtain/ egeo 'need,* and indigeo ' need,' is put in the 

Genitive or Ablative. 
4. The object of fungor, defungor ' perform,' fruor 'enjoy,' utor 'use,' abutor 
' abuse,' vescor ' live upon/ nitor ' lean upon,' super sedeo ' abstain from/ 
careo ' am without,* vaco ' am free from/ is put in the Ablative. 
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In the older writers, the Accusative is found with some of these verbs. 

5. The object is put in the Dative with most of those verbs which, intransitive 

in their simple form, become transitive when compounded with any of 
the prefixes ad, con, ob, in, inter, prce, and sub : thus, cubo * lie down ' is 
intransitive, but incUbo 'lie down upon * is transitive, and has its object in 
the Dative : as stramentis incubat * he lies down upon straw.' Again, 
sum is intransitive, but its compounds obsum, internum, &c, are transitive, 
and have an object in the Dative: as prcelio interfuit ' he was present at 
the battle/ 

6. The object is put in the Dative with the verbs auxilior 'help,' credo 

' believe,' Jido, confldo * trust/ diffido 'distrust,' gratulor 'congratulate,' 
ignosco * pardon,' impe'ro ' command,' indulgeo * indulge,' invideo ' envy,' 
irascor 'am angry with,' medeor 'heal,' obedio 'obey,' opitfUor 'aid,' 
obtempero ' obey,' parco, ' spare;' and with verbs compounded with bene, 
satis or male, 
Obs. I. Some of the verbs mentioned in the above list, and most of those 
others that are usually said to have an object -in the Dative, are really Intran- 
sitive, and the Dative is a Dative of Limitation (see § 171). Thus nubo 
' marry ' is said to have an object in the Dative, but the strict translation of 
Porcia Bruto nubit is ' Porcia puts on a veil for Brutus.' 

In confirmation of this it may be observed that those verbs which, with an 
Active Form, are said to be transitive, and to have an object in the Dative, are, 
like all Intransitives with an Active Form, only used Impersonally in the 
Passive Voice. Thus the Latin for ' I am commanded ' is not impSror, but mihi 
imperdtur • it is commanded to me ' or ' a command is given to me.' So we 
may use currttur ' it is run ' or ' running takes place,' itur « it is gone,' &c. 
Obs. 2. fido and confido are used also with the Ablative. 

Rule 4. The Complement of an Incomplete Transitive Predi- 
cate, if a Noun, agrees in Case; if an Adjective, in Gender, 
Number, and Case with the Object : as collegam Leptdum dixit 
Lollius 'Lollius appointed Lepidus his colleague;' timor hominem 
faciebat bonum ' fear was making the man good.' 

Rule 5. The Complement of an Incomplete Intransitive Predi- 
cate, if a Noun, agrees in Case ; if an Adjective, in Gender, 
Number and Case, with the Subject : as Cicero f actus est consul 
* Cicero was made consul ; ' servitus est misera * slavery is 
wretched.' * 

Rule 6. As the Infinitive Mood of a Verb is a neuter noun 

* Sometimes the Incomplete Intransitive Predicate agrees in number with 
its Complement rather than with its Subject: as amantium tree amoris integratio 
est « the quarrels of lovers is the renewal of love.' . 
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(§ 97), it may appear as the Subject, Object, or Complement of 
Predicate : as. turpe est mentiri ' the lying, or to lie, is disgrace- 
ful ; ' optat arare cabaUus ' the horse longs for the ploughing, 
or longs to plough ; ' discere est recordari ' the learning is the 
calling to mind, or to learn is to call to mind.' 

Rule 7. The Gerund in dum is sometimes found as the Subject : 
as est moriendum ' dying is,' or 'we must die;' est bibendum 
' drinking is,' or 'we must drink.' 

Rule 8. The Infinitive and Gerund, if Transitive, may have an 
Object of their own, in the Case required by the Verb to which 
they belong : as spargere flores incipiam ' I will begin the strew- 
ing flowers ; 9 miseris succurrere disco ' I learn the succouring the 
wretched; ' utendum est estate * we must use our time.' 

Rule 9. The Infinitive may have a Subject of its own in the 
Accusative Case. It may also, if it belong to a Verb of Incom- 
plete Predication, have a Complement agreeing with its Subject 
or Object according to Rules 4 and 5. 

The Infinitive and its Subject are usually translated into Eng- 
lish by the conjunction that with a nominative and finite verb : as 
te gaudere dico ' I say that you rejoice,' which is equal to ' I men- 
tion your rejoicing ; ' cupit se auddcem videri i he desires that he 
should seem daring ; ' victorem parcere victis cequum est ' that a 
victor should spare the vanquished is just.' 

Rule 10. With some incomplete intransitive predicates, espe- 
cially those denoting Power, Custom, Seeming, or Inclination, the 
Infinitive forms one Compound Verb, which is transitive or in- 
transitive according to the meaning of the infinitive. This 
infinitive may be called the Supplementary Infinitive, and can 
only vary in voice and tense, while the other part of the compound 
varies in number and person as the construction requires : as 
dolor vocem elicere potest ' pain can extort a word ; ' onus solet 
portdre ' he is accustomed to bear the burden ; ' videmur errdre 
4 we seem to wander ; ' studet urbdnus haberi ' he is anxious to be 
considered refined.' 

Enlargement of Simple Sentences. 

168. As an adjective is the proper accompaniment of a Noun 
(§ 40), and an adverb of a Verb, an Adjective, or an Adverb 
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(§ 142), the first way of enlarging a sentence is by introducing 
Adjectives and Adverbs, or Adjectival and Adverbial Phrases. 

A Phrase is a combination of words not forming a sentence : for 
instance, multi no minis ' of great celebrity' is an Adjectival, and 
servilibus modis 'in slavish fashion* is an Adverbial Phrase. 
These additions to the essential parts of a sentence are called 
Adjectival and Adverbial Adjuncts (adjunctus 'joined to'). The 
sentence may be further enlarged by introducing Appositional 
Nouns, and Interjections or Interjectional Phrases. 

Rule 11. An Adjective agrees with some Noun or Pronoun in 
Gender, Number, and Case : as urbs antiqua ruit ' the ancient 
city falls ; ' homo iratus concupiscit sanguinem vestrum ' the angry 
man desires your blood ; ' imparatus sumpsit arma ' unprepared 
he took up arms ;' in which last example imparatus agrees with 
the personal pronoun implied in the ending of the verb. 

Obs. 1. When an adjective is found without a noun or pronoun expressed, 
or implied in the verb, it may be considered as itself a noun ; the masculine 
gender denoting some kind of man, the feminine some kind of woman, and 
the neuter some kind of thing: as — 

oderunt hil&rem tristes 'the sad (men) hate the cheerful (man).' 

Jubc irretivit me ' this (woman) has ensnared me.' 

parvum parva decent ' little (things) become the little (man).' 

Rule 12. A Participle is constructed like any other adjective, 
but, besides this, takes, if transitive, an object in the case required 
by the verb to which it belongs : as Casar idoneam tempestatem 
nactus, naves solvit 'Caesar having obtained suitable weather, 
unmoored his ships.' 

Rule 13. One noun, used to explain or describe the meaning of 
another, is said to be in Apposition with it. It must be of the 
same Case, and, if possible, of the same gender and number. 
This appositional noun may have adjectives agreeing with it: as 
Cicero, consul, hoc probdvit ' Cicero, the consul, approved this ; ' 
voluptates, blandissimce domino, mortdles animos illaqueant 
' pleasures, most alluring mistresses, ensnare mortal minds.' 

Rule 14. An Interjection, or Interjectional Phrase, is merely 
parenthetical, and does not affect the construction of the sentence: 
as Eheul quantus equis sudor adestl 'Alas! how great labour 
(sweat) is at hand for horses ! ' 
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With these are classed nouns in the Vocative Case, with or 
without interjections. 

Compound Subjects and Objects. 

169. A Compound Subject or Object consists not of one noun, 
but of two or more joined together by some of those co-ordinative 
conjunctions which signify 'and.' In such a case, the following 
rules must be observed : — 

Rule 15. If the Subject be Compound, the Predicate must be 
Plural; and, if the words composing the subject be of different 
Persons, the Predicate prefers the First to the Second, and the 
Second to the Third Person. The Complement of the Predicate 
will also be Plural : as ego et Balbus sustulimus manus ' I and 
Balbus raised up our hands ; 9 proavus et avus erant prcetores 6 his 
great-grandfather and«grandfather were praetors.' 

Rule 16. An adjective qualifying a compound subject or object 
is put in the plural number, and if any of the words forming the 
compound denote a person, the adjective will agree in gender 
with the masculine rather than the feminine, and the feminine 
rather than the neuter ; but, if all the words denote things, the 
adjective is put in the neuter gender : as pater et mater mortui 
sunt ' father and mother are dead ; ' labor et voluptas dissimillima 
sunt ' toil and pleasure are very unlike.' 

Obs. Very frequently, however, the construction of both verb and adjective 
is regulated by the nearest noun: as 

tempus necetsftasque postulat « time and necessity demand/ 

perspicua consilia conatusque fecit * he made his plans and efforts clear/ \ 

Rule 17. A quotation, of whatever length, is to be treated like 
a single noun of the neuter gender : as * summum jus summa in- 
juria 9 factum est jam tritum proverbium ' " Extreme law is 
extreme injustice " has now become a trite proverb.' 

THE CASES. 

170. In the following sections it will be seen how the different 
kinds of adjuncts are expressed by means of the cases, either 
alone, or combined with prepositions. 
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The Genitive Case. 

171. The chief uses of the Genitive are : — • 

1. The Possessive Genitive. 

This denotes that to which something else is said to belong : as 
caput acris equi * the head of {belonging to) a spirited horse.' 

Obs. 1. The genitive of the personal pronouns is not used in this sense of 
possession : thus, liber mei is not correct Latin for ' the book belonging to me,' 
but the possessive adjective should be employed: liber mens 'my book.' 

Obs. 2. The possessive genitive is frequently found as the adjectival com- 
plement of an incomplete predicate : as— 

pecus est Melibcei * the flock is of (belongs to) Melibceus.' 

adolescentis est majores natu revereri ' the respecting his elders is of (belongs 
to, or is the duty of) a y6ung man.' 

It is to be observed, however, that the genitives honrfnis and belluce are not 
found in this complementary use: thus, hominis est errare * the erring is of 
(belongs to) man ' is bad Latin ; it should be humdnum est errare. But ed 
homXnis nomen ' tell the man's name ' is quite correct. * 

Obs. 3. The possessive genitive is sometimes found alone in such familiar 
expressions as, ad Diana * to Diana's,' meaning * to Diana's temple.' Thus we 
say St. Paul's for St. Paul's church. 

2. The Subjective Genitive, 

This is so called because it may be explained by a sentence of 
which the same noun would be the subject : as Ccesaris victoria 
* Caesar's victory/ meaning the victory which Caesar gained. 

3. The Objective Genitive. 

This is found) 1st, as an adjectival adjunct of nouns which are 
equivalent in meaning to a transitive infinitive, or to a relative 
with a transitive verb ; 2nd, as an adverbial adjunct of adjec- 
tives equivalent in meaning to transitive participles. It is called 
Objective, because if the substitution were really made, the geni- 
tive would have to be changed into the object of the verb or 
participle : thus amor nummi ' the love of money '= amdre num- 
mum 'the loving money;' Icetitice dator 'the giver of joy' = qui 
dat Icetitiam ' who gives joy ;' timidus deorum i fearful of the gods'ss 
tirnens deos ' fearing the gods ' 

4. The Genitive of Quality. 

This must always have an' adjective agreeing with it: as 
multi formica laboris 'the ant of much labour;' centum puer 
artium ' a boy of a hundred arts.' 
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Obs. Under this head may be included such expressions as pedum quindZcim 
fossa 'a ditch of fifteen feet, i.e. fifteen feet wide,' puer annorum novem 'a boy 
of nine years, i.e. nine years old*' 

5. The Partitive Genitive. 

This is so called because it expresses that whole of whieh the 
noun or adjective to which it is joined denotes that a part is to be 
taken : as magna pars hominum ' a great part of men ;' primus 
regum Romanorum fuit Romulus, ' Romulus was the first of the 
Roman Kings ; ' Indus omnium fiumtnum est maximum ' the 
Indus is the largest of all rivers.',' 

Obs. 1. This genitive is very common with adjectives of quantity, and distinc- 
tive adjectives in the neuter gender constructed like nouns. For instance, while 
the English say ' much pleasure/ * so much food,' ' some good,' the . Latin 
idiom is multum voluptatis * much of pleasure,' tantum cibi ' so much of food/ 
allquid boni ' something of good.' 

Obs. 2. Under this head may be placed the use of the Genitive with such 
adverbs of time, place and quantity as nunc, tunc, ubi, ibi, eo, quo, satis, parum 9 
abunde, &c. : as tunc tempSrts * then of time, i. e. at that point of time ;' eo 
impudentice * thither of impudence, i. e. to that degree of impudence ; ' satis 
eloquentice * sufficiently of eloquence, i.e. sufficient eloquence.' 

Obs. 3. Except in the cases mentioned in Obs. 1, the adjective is generally 
of the same gender as the partitive genitive; the reason of which is that primus 
regum, for instance, means ' the first king of the whole number of kings.' 

6. The Genitive of Relation, 

This is a frequent adverbial adjunct of verbs and adjectives, and 
denotes that thing, in reference or in relation to which the actions 
or states expressed by them are said to be performed or to exist : as 
integer vitce * upright in (in relation to) his life ;' pauper aquce 
i poor as regards water/ i.e. ' poorly supplied with water / dives 
artium * rich in (as regards) works of art ;' pudet me hujusfacti 
' shame affects me as regards this deed ;' homxnem accusat probri 
i he accuses the fellow of (in reference to) villany / admonebo ilium 
pristine fortune ' I will remind him of (as regards) his former 
condition •/ furti absolutus est i he was acquitted of (in relation to) 
the theft.' 

Obs. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish the Genitive of Relation from 
the Objective Genitive; but the distinction must be carefully observed, especi- 
ally when the Genitive of Relation is found with participles used as mere 
adjectives. For instance, patiens laboris means 'capable of endurance as 
regards labour, i.e, capable of enduring labour/ the genitive being a genitive 
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of relation; while to express 'enduring labour/ the participle with an accusa- 
tive of the object is used, patiens laborem. 

7. The Genitive of the Place Where. 

This is only used when the nouns are the names of towns or 
small islands of the first or second declension and in the singular 
number: as quid Romce faciam? 'what should I do at Rome?' 
Conoh Cypri vixit ' Conon lived in Cyprus/ 

Obs. The nouns humi ( on the ground,' domi 'at home/ militia 'in war, 
belli * in war/ are constructed like the names of towns. 

8. The Genitive of Price or Value. 

This is found in the case of the Price, only when that is ex- 
pressed indefinitely by means of such adjectives as hujus, magni, 
pluris, plurtmi, parvi, minoris, minimi, tanti, tantidem, quanti, 
&c, and the nouns flocci, nauci, nihili, pili, assis, teruncii ; but 
the Value as opposed to the Price may always be expressed by 
the Genitive : as quanti empta est oryza ? ' for how much was 
the rice bought ?' astimabat pecuniam magni ' he greatly valued 
money/ 

9. The Genitive of the Person or Thing Interested, 

This is only used with the impersonal verbs interest and refert : 
as Ciceronis interest 'it concerns Cicero;' interest rei familidris 
tuce ' it is of consequence to your private affairs/ 

When the person interested is to be expressed by a personal 
pronoun, the genitives mei, tui, &c. are not used, but the ablative 
singular feminine of the corresponding possessive adjectives: thus, 
' It concerns you ' is tua refert, not tui refert 

Obs. It is probable that these possessive adjectives are not really ablatives, 
but other forms of the datives mea, tua, &c; just as posthac is another form 
for posthac. If so, they agree with the noun rei in refert (rei fert). Thus, 
mea refert would equal mea rei fert ' it contributes to my interest/ 

10. The Genitive of the Cause : as ereptce virginis ira ' anger 
on account of the carried off maiden/ 

11. To form Adverbial Phrases with the Ablatives ergo 'on 
account of/ gratia ' for the sake of/ causa ' for the sake of/ used 
as prepositions ; and also with the real preposition tenus 'up tc* or 
' as far as / as virtutis ergo J on account of virtue/ exempli gratia 
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* for the sake of example/ hujus ret causa ' for the sake of this 
thing/ 

Obs, Tenus is only used with the Genitive when the noun is Floral, and 
most always stand after it: as crurum tenus * as far as the legs.' 

12. Combined with the Adjectives, cequalis ' equal to/ qffinis 
' allied to,' communis ' common to,' immunis ' free from/ par ' equal 
to/ dispar ' unequal to/ similis 'like/ dissimilis 'unlike/ super stes 
' surviving/ proprius ' peculiar to/ alienus 'inconsistent with:' as 
hoc commune animantium omnium est, 'this is common to all 
living creatures / hcec est propria Ccesaris unius, ' this action is 
peculiar to Cassar alone/ hoc alienum est dignitatis mece, 'this is 
inconsistent with my dignity.' 

Obs. These adjectives are also found with a Dative of Limitation (see § 172). 
Similis, dissimilis, par and dispar with the Genitive express likeness or unlike- 
ness in character; with the Dative in appearance. 

N.B. — The Gerund in di is a noun in the genitive case, and is 
constructed like any other noun. If transitive, it may have an 
object of its own: as prudentia est ars vivendi, € prudence is the 
art of living / inest mentibus nostris cupiditas verum videndi, 
' there is in our minds a desire of seeing the truth.' 

The Dative Case. 

172. The chief uses of the Dative are : — 

1. The Dative of Limitation. 

This is so called because the action, state, or quality denoted 
by the verb, or adjective, of which it is the adjunct, is to be 
understood as limited in its effect or application to the person or 
thing expressed by the Dative : thus, dedit pecuniam ' he gave a 
sum of money/ does not restrict the gift to any particular person ; 
but dedit mihi pecuniam ' he gave me a sum of money/ means 
that the benefit of the gift was limited to me : mors est terribilis 
means that 'death is terrible' generally, but mors est terribilis 
scelestis, ' death is terrible to (or for) the wicked/ limits the ter- 
rors of death to the wicked alone. 

Obs. 1. One kind of Dative of Limitation is so common that it is usually 
known by a name of its own, viz. : The Dative of Advantage or Disadvantage. 
It expresses the person or thing for whose advantage or disadvantage anything 
is said to be done: as sibi requiem qucerit ' he seeks repose for (the advantage 
of) himself.' 
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Oba. 2. The Dative of limitation is found as an adjectival adjunct of the 
names of certain officers: as decemviri legibus scribendis ' decemvirs for drawing 
up laws/ 

2. The Dative of- the Quasi' Complement, 

This is found with verbs of incomplete predication, and is a 
kind of complement of them (quasi ' as if), serving to show the 
light in which their subjects or objects are to be regarded, or 
the purpose which they are said to serve. This Dative is gene- 
rally used along with a Dative of Limitation : as exitio est avidis 
mare nautis ' the" sea is for (as if) a destruction to greedy sailors, 
i. e. it serves the purpose of destroying them ; hoc mihi vitio verti- 
tur ' this is imputed to me as a fault/ i. e. it is regarded in the 
light of a fault ; quinque cohortes castris prcesidio reliquit ' he 
left five cohorts as a guard for (i.e. for the purpose of guarding) 
the camp ;' Pausanias venit Atttcis auxilio ' Pausanias came as 
an aid for the Athenians,' i.e. for the purpose of aiding them. 

3. The Dative of the Agent, i.e. the Person by whom anything 
is said to be done. 

This is almost entirely confined to poetry, the agent, in the 
strict sense of the word, being in prose always expressed by the 
preposition a or ab with the ablative : as mihi post nullos Juli 
memorande soddles * Julius to be commemorated by me after 
none of my companions' (poetry); a patre laudatur 'he is praised 
by his father' (prose). See § 163. Obs. 

4. To form Interjectional Phrases with the Interjections JETei 
and Vce: as hei mihi! 'woe is me 1' vcr victis! 'woe to the con- 
quered!' 

N.B. — The Gerund in do is constructed like any other noun 
in the dative. If Transitive, it may have an object of its own : as 
utile est aratrum terram vertendo ' the plough is useful for turning 
up the earth.' 

The Accusative Case. 
173. The chief uses of the Accusative are : — 
1. To form Adverbial Phrases with these Prepositions (see §§ 
150, 152)— 

ad, adversum (or adversus), apud ' near,' 
ante, circa, circum, contra, circiter; 
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ds, citra, erga, extra, inter, infra, 
ob, penes, juxta, propter, per and intra 3 
post, pone, prater, prope, supra, 
secundum, trans, with versus, ultra. 
Add, if implying ' motion to/ 
sub, subter, super, in ( into.' 
Obs. Versus is always placed after the accusative : as Londimm versus 

• towards London/ 

2. The Accusative of the Place Whither. 

This can only he used without a preposition, when the place 
is a town or small island, or when it is denoted hy the nouns 
domus and rus: as veniAthenas ' I came to Athens;* domum meam 
venitBalbus 'Balbus came to my house;* evdlat rus i he flies into 
the country.'* 

3. The Accusative of Reference. 

This is an adjunct of all verhs and adjectives, hut, more parti- 
cularly, of verbs which signify teaching, ashing, clothing, conceal- 
ing or warning : as pueros elementa docebat ' he was teaching 
boys (in reference to) the elements ; ' te hoc beneficium rogo ' I 
ask thee (as regards) this favour ; ' Cato rogatus est sententiam 
1 Cato was asked (in reference to) his opinion ; ' tremit artus ' he 
trembles in (as regards) his limbs ; ' omnia Mercurio similis est 

* he is like Mercury in (as regards) all things ; ' induit se calceos 
' he clothes himself as to the shoes,' i.e. * he puts on the shoes ; ' 
fractus membra guiescit ' broken down in (as regards) his limbs, 
he is resting ; * hoc me celare non potuit * he could not hide this 
from (as regards) me ; ' inutile ferrum cingitur i he girds himself 
as to his useless sword/ i. e. ' he girds on his useless sword ; ' vox 
hominem sonat ' the voice sounds like that of (in reference to) 
a human being.' 

Obs. To this head should be referred such expressions as Olympia vicit * he 
conquered at the Olympic Games ;' saltdre Cycldpa * to dance like a Cyclops. 9 

4. The Cognate Accusative. 

This is found with intransitive predicates, and is so called 
because the noun is cognate (cognatus ' related ') in root to the 

* The Poets, however, use Italian^ &c, for in Italiam, &c; and sometimes 
omit the preposition even with common nouns : as locos for in locos. 
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predicate of which it forms a kind of object : as duram servit ser- 
vitutem ' he serves a hard servitude.' 

5. The Accusative of Cognate Signification, 

This is also found with intransitive predicates, and is so called 
because the noun is related in meaning, though not in root, to the 
predicate : as ibant viam ' they were going the road,' where viam 
is equal to iter, the noun cognate in root to the verb ibant* 

6. The Accusative of Extent either of Space or Time. 

This answers the questions * How far ? ' and * How long ? ' as 
jam mille passus processeram * I had now advanced a thousand 
paces ; 9 fossai quinos pedes altce ' ditches five feet deep ; ' diem 
totum stertebat ' he was snoring the whole day ; ' decessit Alex- 
ander annos tres et triginta natus * Alexander died, having been 
born thirty-three years,' i. e. * aged thirty-three years.' 

7. The Interjectional Accusative. 

This is found either alone or joined with the interjections 01 
heal proh ! en ! and ecce ! as me miserum! ' wretched me ! ' Ofor- 
tunatos nimium agricdlas ! ( O too fortunate husbandmen ! ' Heu 
stirpem invisaml « Ah the hated race ! ' Proh Deumfidem! l Alas 
for our trust in the gods! ' En quattuor aras / * Lo! four altars ;' 
Ecce duas aras tibi / ' Lo ! two altars for thee ! I ' 

Obs. This construction with en and ecce may perhaps be explained by sup- 
posing the omission of some such verb as vide ' see.' 

N.B. The Gerund in dum and the Supine in urn are nouns in 
the accusative, but the gerund is only used with prepositions, espe- 
cially ad or inter, and the supine only in connection with verbs 
signifying motion to. If transitive, they may have objects of their 
own: as locus est ad agendum amplissimus 'the place is most 
glorious for (the) pleading in;' ludos spectatum veniunt 'they 
come to see the games.' 

Obs. When the Gerund belongs to a verb that takes its object in the Accu- 
sative, the Participle in dua in agreement with the noun is most commonly used 
instead of the gerund. This participle is then called the Gerundive : as 
propensi aumus ad diligendos homines ' we are inclined to love men,' lit. ' towards 
men to be loved.' 

* Analogous to this is the use of Intransitive Active Verbs in a Passive 
Form with Subjects of Cognate Signification: as hoc mUitabitur beUutn *this 
war shall be (warred) engaged in.' 

H2 
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The Ablative Case. 

174. The chief uses of the Ablative are : — 

1. The Ablative of the Cause: as pallxdus ira 'pale through 
anger.' 

, 2. The Ablative of the Manner : &smira celeritate rem peregit 
' he despatched the business with wonderful speed.' 

3. The Ablative of the Instrument : as magister puerum ferula 
ccedit ' the master strikes the boy with a cane.' 

Obs. This use of the ablative is not admissible when anything is spoken of 
as done through the instrumentality of a Person; the preposition per with an 
accusative should then be used : as per exploratdres Ccesar cognovit ' Caesar 
learned by means of his scouts.' 

4. The Ablative of the Origin : as Maecenas atavis editeregibus 
1 O Maecenas sprung from ancestral kings ; ' fortes creantur fortt- 
bus ' the brave are produced from the brave.' 

5. The Ablative of Qualify. 

This, like the Genitive of Quality, is only found when there is 
an adjective agreeing with the ablative : as sunt mihi bis septem 
prcestanti corpore nymphce ( I have twice seven nymphs of surpass- 
ing beauty.' See § 171, 4. 

Obs. While vir nulla fide * a man of no honour ' is good Latin, vir fide for 
( a man of honour ' is not; we should use an adjective, and write virfidelis *an 
honourable man.' 

6. The Ablative of Price : as, viginti talentis orationem vendidit 
' he sold the speech for twenty talents.' See § 171, 8. 

Obs. In this use the adjectives vilL, paulo, minXmo, magno, plurftno, nimio, are 
often found without any noun expressed. 

7. To form Adverbial Phrases with the prepositions 

A y ab, absque, abs and de, 

coram, clam, cum, ex and e, 

sine, tenus, pro and pra, 

simul, procul, palam ' openly ;' 

in, sub, subter, super also should be seen 

With Ablative, if the Place Where they mean. 

Obs, Tenus is always written after the Ablative: as porta tenus 'as far as 
the gate.' It is also used with a Flnral Genitive. See§§ 151, Obs.-, 171, Ofts.lI. 
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8. The Ablative Absolute. 

This is an Adverbial Phrase of Time, Cause, or Condition, 
composed of a noun and participle, either with or without Ad- 
juncts ; and is so called, because the phrase seems togbe alto- 
gether parenthetical and independent (Latin absolutus ' freed 
from ') of any other word in the sentence. In English the nomi- 
native case is used absolutely : as imperante Augusta, natus est 
Christus ' Augustus being emperor, Christ was born,' i.e. when 
Augustus was emperor. 

9. The Ablative of the Time When: as hora sexta Casar pro- 
foetus est * Caesar set out at the sixth hour/ 

10. The Ablative of Relation : as cegrotat ammo ' he is sick in 
(relation to) his mind ; ' abundat divitiis ' he abounds in riches/ 

11. The Ablative of Comparison. 

This is a kind of Ablative of Relation, and is used with compa- 
ratives to express that thing, in regard to which something else is 
said to be greater or less either in quantity or degree : as vilius 
argentum est auro ( silver is less valuable than gold.'* 

12. The Ablative of Excess or Defect. 

This is so called because it expresses the quantity by which 
one thing is said to be greater or less than another : as major 
est bellua dimidio ' the beast is bigger by a half/ 

13. The Ablative of the Place Where. 

This use of the ablative without a preposition is limited, at 
least in prose, to: 1. The names of towns and small islands 
of the third declension or plural number : as Thebis nutritus 
est c he was brought up at Thebes ; ' Tibure Romam amo ( at 
Tibur I love Rome/ 2. The ablative rare or ruri ' in the coun- 
try/ 3. Such general expressions as hoc loco ' in this place ; ' 
terra marique « by sea and land ; ' dextra € on the right hand/ &c. 
4. Nouns which have the adjective totus agreeing with them : as 
tota Sicilia 'in the whole of Sicily/ See § 171, 7. 

14. The Ablative of the Place Whence. 

This is confined to : 1. The names of towns or small islands : 
as Roma profectus est ' he set out from Rome/ 2. The ablative 

* This Ablative is found with alius, which, in the sense of * other than/ is 
equivalent to a comparative. 
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domo 'from home,' and rare (not ruri) 'from the country:' as 
domoprofeetusest'he set out from home;' rure rediit * he re- 
turned from the country.' * 

15. The Ablative of Distance either of Space or Time. 

This answers the questions ' How far off ? ' * How long before ? * 
* How long after ? ' as hostes milltbus passuutn viginti a nostris 
absunt 'the enemy are distant twenty thousands of paces, i. e, 
twenty miles, from our men ;' paucis ante diebus occisus est ' he was 
killed a few days before ; ' multis post annis decessit * he died many 
years after.' 

Obs. When abhinc ' ago ' is used, either the accusative or the ablative is 
employed of time past: as abhinc sexaginta anno* (or armis), occisus est ' he was 
killed sixty years ago.' 

16. The Objective Ablative. 

This is found with the adjectives dignus ' worthy of indignus 
' unworthy of,' fretus ' relying on,' and the expressions opus est 
' there is need of,' and usus est ' there is need of,' these being equi- 
valent in meaning to transitive participles or verbs : as dignus 
es odio ' you are worthy of (i.e. you deserve) hatred ; ' est opus 
magistratxbus f there is need of (i.e. we want) magistrates.' 

Obs. I. Opus est is evidently equivalent in meaning to egemus. See § 167, 
Rule 3, Exc. 3. 

Obs. 2. The transitive verb dignor * think worthy • is constructed with its 
own object in the accusative, and an objective ablative connected with the 
adjective dignus implied in dignor : thus, haud tali me dignor konore ' I do not 
think myself worthy of such honour ' is equal to haud tali me dignam konore 
puto. 

Obs. 3. Instead of est opus magistratxbus we might say opus sunt magistrate 
' magistrates are a need or necessity,' opus being the complement of the incom- 
plete predicate sunt So, dices nummos esse opusmihi * you will say that money 
is necessary (a need) for me.' 

17. The Ablative of Separation. 

This is found with such adjectives as liber 'free from,' dlienus 
'estranged from,' iiianis destitute of,' extorris 'banished from/ 
orbus 'bereaved of,' and with verbs of similar meaning. It de- 
ft As regards both this Ablative and the analogous Accusative (§ 173, 2), it 
should be observed that a common noun pat in apposition with the proper 
noun must have a preposition: as se contUlit Tarqumios in urbem Etruria ' he 
went to Tarquinii, a city of Etruria.' 
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notes that from which something is separated, removed, or freed : 
as terrore liber est animus ' my mind is free from fear ; ' nulla 
epistdla inanis est aliqua re ttiili ' no letter is destitute of some 
useful thing ; ' plebs arba est tribunis ' the plebs is bereaved of its 
tribunes ; ' liberat me hoo metu ' he frees me from this fear -,' 
itinere exercxtum prohibent i they hinder the army from marching.'* 
N.B. The Gerund in do and the Supine in u are ablative cases, 
but the Supine is only used with Adjectives of Quality, or with 
the nouns fas, nefas, and opus. Being always intransitive it has 
no object of its own. The Gerund, if transitive, may have an 
object: as nihil agendo male agere homines discunt 'by doing 
nothing men learn to do ill;' hoc jucundum est audita 'this is 
pleasant in the hearing,' i.e. ' to hear or to be heard ; ' nefas est die tu 
deos non esse ' it is impious to say (in the saying) that gods do 
not exist.' 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

175. A Compound Sentence is a combination of two or more 
simple sentences. 

Simple Sentences will now, for the sake of brevity, be called 
Clauses, and the whole compound sentence will be spoken of as 
The Sentence. 

176. Clauses are Co-ordinate, Principal,. or Subordinate. 

The rules given above for the construction of a simple sentence 
apply to the words forming a clause of any kind. 

Co-ordinate Clauses. 

177. Co-ordinate clauses, i.e. clauses of equal rank (con • to- 
gether," ordo ( rank '), though linked together by conjunctions, are 
quite independent of one another in every respect : as nox erat, 
etplacldum carpebant fessa soporem corpdra per terras *it wag 
night, and wearied bodies throughout all lands were enjoying 
calm repose.' 

178. The conj auctions chiefly used tp link together co-ordinate- 

* Instead of the Ablative, a Dative of Separation is sometimes found, bat 
chiefly in connection with verbs compounded of prepositional adverbs: as eripe 
te mora ' snatch thyself from delay.* 
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clauses, and which may, therefore, be called Co-ordinative Con- 

j unctions, aret- 
es ac, atque, -que (enclitic) all meaning ' and 
auty vely -ve (enclitic) ••••••' or ' 

neque, nee • •«•«...' nor ' 
at, autem, sed, vero, verum ♦but' . 

Of these some are frequently found doubled or repeated, in which 

case the following orders are observed by the best writers : — 

et > et 1< both "and' n€ 9™>™9™} 

et, que J neque, nee I , 

~..* —#i *>«„ *>«„*.* f neither 'nor' 

aut > aut \< either" or* nec > ne 9 ue 

vel, vel J * nee, nee, J 

As neque sine exercitu ventre audebat, neque exercitum in unum 

locum contrahere poterat 'he neither dared to come without an 

army, nor was able to gather together an army to one place.' 

Obs. 1. que -que occurs only in poetry ; que -et is used to connect words 
bat not clauses. 

Obs. 2. quum -turn, and turn -turn, are so frequently employed to signify 
4 both -and ' that, though really adverbs of time, they may, when they are 
found in these orders, be conveniently considered as co-ordinative conjunctions. 

Obs. 3. Sometimes two or more clauses are found without any conjunction to 
unite them, by a figure of speech called Asyndtton, from a Greek word mean- 
ing * unconnected :' as veni, vidi, vici ' I came, I saw, I conquered. 

Principal and Subordinate Clauses. 

179. A clause is said to be Subordinate, or inferior in rank (sub 
' under,' ordo 'rank') to another clause, called the Principal, 
when it is equivalent to a noun, adjective, or adverb in that prin- 
cipal clause. 

N.B. Clauses must not be confounded with Phrases. A clause 
must contain all the essential parts of a simple sentence.* 

180. The relations of a subordinate to a principal clause will be 
best understood by examining the following sentences, each of 
which consists of one principal and one subordinate clause, the 
subordinate clauses being printed in the smaller type : — 

1. Est incertum quam longa vita cujusque nostrum/utura sit, 
* How long the life of each one of us will be is uncertain.' 

2. In omni disputatione queer arnus quid sit simUftmum vert. 

'In every discussion let us enquire what is most like the truth.' 
* Except in the case of contracted sentences. See § 194, also § 160, Obs. 
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3. Vtve.metnor quam sis eevi brevis. 

6 Live mindful of how short a life thou art 

4. Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulcu 

' He has gained every vote who has combined the useful with the 
agreeable.* 

5. Dimidium facti, qui ccepit, habet. 

' He, who begins, has half finished ' (literally ' has half of the 
thing done'). 

6. Multa quoque et hello passus dum conderet urban. 

4 Much too did he suffer in war also until he should build the city.' 

7. Utjugtilent homines surgunt de node latrones. 

4 Robbers rise by night that they may murder men.' 

8. Facile omnes, cum valimus, recta consilia cegrotis damns* 

4 We all, when we are well, easily give good advice to the sick.' 

In these sentences the subordinate clauses are equivalent to— 

1 . A noun in the nominative, subject of est 

2. A noun in the accusative, object of quaramus. 

3. A noun in the objective genitive joined to the adjective 
memor (see § 171, 3). 

4. An adjective, qualifying the personal pronoun, which is the 
subject of tulit. 

5. An adjective, qualifying the personal pronoun which is the 
subject of habet 

6. An adverb of time, qualifying the verb passus (passus est). 

7. An adverb of purpose, qualifying the verb surgunt. 

8. An adverb of time, qualifying the verb damns. 

181. Subordinate clauses may, therefore, be divided into Noun 
Clauses, Adjectival Clauses, and Adverbial Clauses.* 

182. A subordinate clause is often united to its principal by 
one of the Subordinative Conjunctions ; but very frequently there 
is* no such conjunction, in which case the subordinate clause will 
be found to contain either a Relative Word, or an Interrogative 
Word* 

Obs. Interrogative words thus used are called Indirect Interrogative*'. 
* Noun Clauses must not be confounded with Quotations. § 169, Rule 17.* 
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183. List of the Chief Subordinative Conjunctions : — 
enim, etenim, nam, namque, guippe, ' for ' 

quod, quia l because * 
quum, quoniam, quando ' since * 
ut ' that,' < so that,' 'in order that ' 
ne ' lest/ ( that not/ * in order that not *=:ut non 
dum * whilst,* * as long as,' ' until/ 'provided that ' 
donee, quoad ' as long as/ ' until ' 
antequam, priusquam ' before,' * before that ' 
postquam or posteaquam i after/ < after that ' 
quamquam, quamvis ' although ' 

si i if ' with its compounds etsi, etiamsi, tametsi 'although' 
nisi or ni ' unless ' 
For some of the relative and interrogative words in most com- 
mon use, see §§ 42, 143. 

184. The difficulty peculiar to a subordinate clause is to deter- 
mine when its predicate should be in the Subjunctive Mood, for 
which some general rules will presently be given ; but it is neces- 
sary first to consider the nature and construction of relative words.* 

Relative Wobds. 

185. A Relative Word is so called because it relates or refers 
to some other word in the principal clause which is called its An- 
tecedent (dntecedens ' going before '). > 

186. The nature and construction of a relative word will be 
perhaps best understood by considering it as equivalent to a con- 
junction combined with a demonstrative word, or with a personal 
pronoun. For instance, in the sentences: causa, quas comme- 
moras, sunt justce ( the reasons, which you mention, are just ; * 
video nihil aliud, quod possimus agere C I see nothing else 
which we can do ;' placuitibi, qui turpi secernis honestum 'I have 
pleased thee, whp dost distinguish the honourable from the base ; ' 
we might, without altering the sense, substitute eteas, ut id, and 
fBt tu for the relatives quas, quod, and qui, respectively ; for the 
literal translation of the sentences would then be : * The rea- 
sons, and you mention them (those reasons), are just;' 'I see 
nothing else that (such that) we can do it (that thing) ; ' 'I have 

* When the predicate of the principal clause has the subjunctive /on* it is 
really in one of the moods mentioned in § 90, Obs. 
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pleased thee, and thou dost distinguish the honourable from the 
base.' In the same manner, for the relative adverbs unde, ubi, 
guum, &c, may be substituted et inde, ut inde, &c, tt ibi, ut ibi, 
&c, ettum, &c. 

187. An examination of the foregoing examples will show the 
reason of the following rules for the construction of a relative 
adjective or pronoun : — 

Rule 1. A relative adjective or pronoun must be of the same 
gender, number, and person as its antecedent ; but, as regards its 
case, must be treated like an adjective or pronoun in its own 
separate clause.* 

Thus, in the first example, quas is Feminine Gender, Plural 
Number, and Third Person, to agree with its antecedent causes, 
while it is in the Accusative Case, as being the Object of com- 
memdras. 

Again, in the third example, qui is Masculine Gender, Singular 
Number, and Second Person, to agree with its antecedent tibi; 
while it is in the Nominative, as being the Subject of secemis. 

Obs. 1 . When the Predicate of the Relative Clause is incomplete, the Rela- 
tive very frequently agrees in gender with the Complement of the Predicate 
rather than with its Antecedent : as vide hoc animal, quern vocamus homXnem 
'see this animal, which we call man.' This is called Attraction. 

Obs. 2. The fact that qui is sometimes equivalent to a conjunction com- 
bined with a Personal Pronoun rendered it necessary to place qui both among 
the adjectives and among the pronouns. Otherwise qui is as much an adjec- 
tive as quantu8 t qualis, and similar relatives: for instance, in the sentence, in 
eo loco comprehensus est, quo in loco res gesta dicXtur ' he was seized in that place 
in which place the thing is said to have been done,' quo is evidently 
constructed like an adjective. Indeed, if such words as is, hie, qui, 
&c, are to be called Adjective Pronouns, because they are Very frequently 
found in agreement with nouns, not expressed, but easily supplied from the 
context, it is difficult to conceive why that title should not be applied to almost 
all adjectives, as, for instance, to primam and secundum in the following 

passage — 

Sic est locutus, paribus faclis, Leo : 

Ego primam tollo, nomtnor quia Leo; 

Secundum, quia sumfortis, iribuetis miki 

* Sometimes, however, the relative is attracted into the same case as its 
antecedent : as jiidfce, quo (for quern) nosti, populo ' the people, whom thou 
fcnowest, being judge.' On the other hand, in the senteBce urbem (for urbsj 
quam staiuo vestra est ' the city which I build is yours,' the antecedent |s 
attracted into the case of the relative. 
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Mule 2. When the Antecedent is Compound, like the Subjects 
and Objects mentioned in § 169, the Relative follows, as regards 
its Person, the rule there given for the Predicate ; and, as regards 
its Gender and Number, the rule given for an Adjective. 

188. It is very important to remember that the English word 
'That' is sometimes a Demonstrative Adjective, sometimes a 
Relative, and sometimes a Subordinative Conjunction ; and, further, 
that, as a conjunction, it is used in three different ways : 1. To 
link a subordinate noun clause to its principal. 2. In the sense 
of 'so that,' to introduce an adverbial clause of consequence* 
3. In the sense of ' in order that,' to introduce an adverbial 
clause of purpose. The following examples will illustrate these 
differences : — 

'I saw that man ' (Demonstrative Adjective). 

' This is the book, that he gave me* (Relative Pronoun). 

* I know that he is wise ' (Conjunction linking the noun clause 
' he is wise ' to the principal clause ' I know '). 

' He is so weak that he cannot walk ' (Conjunction introducing 
a clause of consequence). 

' I did this that I might please him ' (Conjunction introducing a 
clause of purpose). 

Obs. When a Noun Clause is linked to its principal in English by the con- 
junction 'that,' the Noun Clause generally becomes in Latin an Infinitive PkraseJ* 
but sometimes quod or ut is used with a noun clause in the Latin also. See 
§ 167, Rule 9, and § 189, Rule 1, Obs. 

The Subjunctive Mood in Subordinate Clauses. 

189. Mule 1. The predicate of a Noun Clause is put in the 
Subjunctive: as cequissimum est, ut offer atis hue ne quid prce- 
judicati 'that you should bring here no prejudice, is most fair;' 
nunc cognoscite qua potestas detur decemvtris * now learn what 
power is given to the decemvirs.' 

Obs. A noun clause joined to its principal by the conjunction quod ' that ' 
may hare its predicate in the Indicative: as acctdit perincommOde quod nus- 
quam vidisti eum ' that you nowhere saw him happened very inconveniently.' 
Such a clause as this is equivalent to the infinitive phrase te nusquam vidisse 

* This is always the Case when the principal predicate expresses the action 
of one of the senses or a statement: as video te valere ' I see that you are well;' 
4ieo te errare * I say that you are wrong.' 
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turn, but the two constructions must not be confounded. A clause must always 
have its own finite predicate.* 

Rule 2. An adjective clause contains a relative, and its predi- 
cate is put in the Indicative or Subjunctive, according as the 
■conjunction implied in the relative is Co-ordinative or Subordinar 
tive : as ea 9 qua (= et ea) dixi, sunt clariora sole ipso i those 
things, which I have said (= and I have said them) are clearer 
than the sun itself;' missi sunt legdti, qui (= et n) pacem peti* 
erunt * ambassadors were sent, who (= and they) sought for 
peace ; ' consul quceritur, qui (= ut is) comprimat furores tribuni- 
tios 'a consul is required, who (= such that he) may check the 
frenzied acts of the tribunes ; ' missi sunt legdti, qui (= ut ii) 
pacem peterent 'ambassadors were sent, who (= in order that 
they) might seek for peace.' 

Rule 3. An Adverbial clause, denoting a Purpose, or a Conse- 
quence, has its predicate in the Subjunctive : as ab ardtro deduc- 
tus Cincinndtus 9 ut dictator esset ' Cincinnatus was fetched from 
the plough, that he might be dictator ; ' nemo est tarn potens, ut 
-omnia efficere possit i no one is so powerful that he can perform 
all things ; ' galllna pullos pennis fovent, ne (= ut non) frigore 
Icedantur ' hens keep their chickens warm with their wings, lest 
they should be hurt (=in order that they may not be hurt) by 
the cold.' 

Obs. 1. ne is used for ut non only in a clause of purpose. 

Obs. 2. If the adverbial clause contain a comparative word, quo ( = ut eo) is 
used instead of ut: as ager aratnr quo meliores foetus edfre possit 'land is 
ploughed, that it may be able to bring forth better produce.' The eo implied 
in the quo is an Ablative of Excess or Defect See § 174, 12. 

Obs. 3. Quin (=qvt ne or qut non) and quominus ( = m/ eo minus) are used 
to introduce subordinate clauses : — the former, when the principal clause is 
either negative, or an interrogation expecting a negative answer; the latter 
when the predicate of the principal clause signifies hindering or refusing: as 
nihil prcetermisi quin enucleate ad te perscriberem * I left nothing undone to 
write to you (= so that I should not write to you) explicitly;' deterrere eum 
voluit, quominus medicamentum biberet ' he wished to deter him from drinking 
( a* so that he should less by that drink) the potion.' 

* Except: 1. When the Historical Infinitive, as it is called, is used for the 
Imperfect Indicative: as omnes omnia bona dicere (=dicebant) 'all men were 
saying all good things.' 2. In indignant questions, such as mene incepto 
desistere victam? * am I, taffled, to cease from my design ? ' 
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Obs, 4. Many of the clauses introduced by quin and quomXnus are noun 
clauses: as non dubUfUquin Troja peritura sit 'he does not doubt that Troy 
will perish.' 

Rule 4. An adverbial clause denoting the Cause or Reason, 
connected with its principal clause by quum * since,' ' seeing that/ 
&c, has its predicate in the subjunctive : as quum vita sine amicis 
metus plena sit, ratio ipsa monet amicitias comparare ' since life 
without friends is full of fear, reason itself warns us to acquire 
friendships/ 

Ob* 1. Quum is sometimes found with the indicative in a sense approaching 
closely to that of quod « that :' as gratulor tibi, quum apud Dolabellam tantum 
vales ' I congratulate you that (because) you are so influential with Dolabella.' 

Obs, 2. Causal clauses introduced by quod, quia, quoniam, &c, have the 
Indicative, except when the writer wishes to express that the cause assigned 
is either not the true cause, or only true in the opinion of some one else: thus, 
in the sentence, Socr&tes accusdtus est quod juventutem corrump&ret, the writer 
tells us that Socrates was accused because, in the opinion of his accusers, he 
was corrupting the young men; whereas, if he had used corrumpebat, the writer 
would himself have asserted as a fact that Socrates did really corrupt them. 
See § 193. 

Rule 5. — An adverbial clause of Time has its predicate in the 
Subjunctive, only when, along with the idea of time, it implies in any 
degree a cause or a condition: ssjam ver appetebat y quum Hannibal 
ex hibernis movit, 'the spring was now approaching, when Han- 
nibal moved from his winter quarters;' Romce quum essem 9 venit ad 
tne, ' he came to me, when I was at Rome,' being induced to visit 
me by my being there so near him. 

Obs. Quum is, however, very frequently used with the imperfect or pluperfect 
subjunctive in cases in which it is very difficult to discern any idea of cause or 
condition. 

190. Conditional Sentences are composed of a Principal Clause 
and an Adverbial Clause of Condition, The former is generally 
called the Consequent Clause, as expressing the consequence, and 
the latter the Hypothetical Clause, as expressing the hypothesis, 
i. e. the supposition or concession. 

191. Of conditional sentences there are four forms, correspond- 
ing to the four different kinds of suppositions. The rule for the 
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use of the moods in such sentences is therefore divided into four 
parts: — 

Rule 6. a. If the hypothetical clause implies Possibility, with- 
out any expression of Uncertainty, the Indicative is used in both 
clauses : as si quid habet dat ' if he has anything he gives it.' 

b. If the hypothetical clause implies Uncertainty, but with some 
probability or prospect of Decision, its predicate is put in 
the present or perfect Subjunctive, and the predicate of 
the consequent clause in the Indicative : as si quid habeat, 
dabit ' if he should have anything, he will give it.' 
, c. If the hypothetical clause express a mere Supposition, without 
implying any other idea, the Present Subjunctive is used 
in both clauses: as si quid habeat, det ( if he should have 
anything, he would give it.' 

d. If the hypothetical clause implies Impossibility, or a belief 
that the thing is not so, the Imperfect or Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive is used in both clauses : as si quid haberet daret 
' if he had anything (which is not the case) he would give 
it;' si quid habuisset, dedisset 'if he had had anything 
(which was not the case) he would have given it'* 

TENSE OF THE SUBORDINATE PREDICATE. 

192. When the subordinate predicate is in the subjunctive 
mood, the tense employed generally conforms to the following 
rules : — 

Rule 1. If the principal predicate be in the Present, Perfect, or 
Future Tense, the subordinate is put in the Present to denote 
a continued, and in the Perfect to express a completed action : 
as nescio quid dicat ' I do not know what he is saying;' nescio 
quid dixerit ' I do not know what he has said.' 

Rule 2. If the principal predicate be in a Past Tense, the subordi- 
nate is put in the Imperfect to denote a continued, and in the 
Pluperfect to express a completed action : as quaslvit ( Aorist) 

* So, in the use of the subjunctive form to express the optative mood, the 
Present Tense is employed to denote that the fulfilment of the wish is possible 
or probable, and the Imperfect when it is impossible or improbable: as utinam 
hoc sit " I wish this may be so (as it may be) ; ' utinam hoc esset ' I would this 
were so (which it cannot be).' 
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ubi viveret * he asked where he was living ;' qucesivit unde 
venisset * he asked from what place he had come/ 

INDIRECT NARRATION. 

193. When a writer does not quote the words of a speaker 
exactly as they were uttered by him in the First Person, but 
makes them a part of his own narrative, changing the First Person 
into the Third, he is said to use the Oratio Obliqua or Indirect 
Narration, as opposed to the Oratio Recta or Direct Narration, 
as in the following example : — 

Direct. Antonius dixit, Vehementer assentio Crasso. 

' Antony said, " I strongly agree with Crassus." ' 
Indirect. Antonius dixit vehementer se assentire Crasso. 

4 Antony said that he strongly agreed with Crassus.' 
In making this change from the direct to the indirect narration, 
the predicate of the principal clause is put in the Infinitive Mood 
(as is shown above), while those subordinate clauses which express 
the speaker's words or opinions have their predicates in the sub- 
junctive, even though the indicative would have been used in the 
Oratio Recta. Those clauses in the Oratio Obliqua which have their 
predicates in the Indicative, either contain statements made by 
the writer himself, or are used by him to signify that what the 
speaker said was really true. 

Obs. Upon this principle of the oblique narration njay be explained the use 
of the subjunctive after quod mentioned in § 189, Rule 4, Obs. 2. 

N.B. — The more advanced student will find the various uses 
of the Subjunctive Mood fully discussed in the Grammars of 
Zumpt, Donaldson, and others ; while the younger scholar will 
gather much valuable information from the many excellent intro- 
ductions to Latin Prose Composition now in common use in every 
school. It is impossible, in so elementary a work as this, to do 
more than point out first principles, and give a few general rules. 

CONTRACTED 8ENTENCES. 

194. When two or more clauses, forming a compound sentence, 
have the same Subject, Predicate, Object, &c, the parts common 
to them all are often expressed only once, and the sentence is then 
said to be contracted : as — 

non improbo causam nostram, sed consilium ; i. e. 

non improbo causam nostram, sed improbo consilium nostrum- 
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PEOSODY. 

195. Prosody, from the Greek 7rpo<rwd/a, properly means Accen- 
tuation ; but the name is given to that part of Grammar which 
treats of not only the Accentuation of Words, but the Quantity of 
Syllables and the Scansion of Verses. 

For the rules of Latin Accentuation see § 13. 

QUANTITY. 

196. The quantity of a syllable, or the time occupied in pro- 
nouncing it, depends upon the, vowel sound which it contains. 

Most vowel sounds are either short or long, a long sound 
occupying twice as much time in its pronunciation as a short one; 
but some are of doubtful or common quantity, u e. are sometimes 
long, sometimes short. 

For the marks employed in Grammar to denote the different 
quantities, see § 11. 

Rule 1. A vowel before another vowel cr h is short by position : 
as meus y traho. 

Exceptions, 

1. ' Genitives in ius have the * common, though it is usually pronounced long 
in prose: as umu& Of these, however, alterius has the i always short, 
and alius (for ali-itis) always long. 

2. Old genitives of the first declension in at have the a long: as aulai for 

auice. 

3. ei, the ending of the genitive and dative singular of the fifth declension 

has the e long, if it be pure, as faciei; short, if it be impure, asfidft.* 

4. The verb fio has the syllable fi long, except when it comes before er: as 

omnia jam fiunt, fieri qua posse negdbam 'all things are now being done, 
which I said could not be done/ 

5. Dius, der, eheu have the first syllable long: She and Diana, common. 

6. Proper nouns, such as Catus, Pompeius, have the vowel before the ending 

ius long. 

7. Words borrowed from the Greek, both nouns and adjectives, present 

many exceptions to this rule: as Rertdes, JSneas, JEnela. 

N.B. — A letter is said to be pure when it follows a vowel ; im- 
pure when it follows a consonant. 

* In the older poets impure e is sometimes long. 
I 
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Rule 2. — A vowel before two consonants or a double letter is 
long by position : as ventus, cujus, axis. 

Exceptions. 

1. A rowel, otherwise short, remains short in prose before a mute followed 

by a liquid, if both of these consonants belong to the next syllable; bat, 
in poetry, snch a vowel may be ma<Je long: thus the e in tent-bra is 
common in poetry, short in prose; while the a in db-do is long in 
both. 

2. i is short before,; in the compounds of jugum: as bljugus. 

Rule 3. — All diphthongs and syllables formed by contraction 
are long by nature : as aurum, bobus for bdvibus, junior for juvenior. 

Exception. 
prcB in composition before a vowel is sjiort: s&prfyire, prti-umplus. 

Rule 4. — Final (i.e. last) syllables: ending, in e, y, is, us, or in 
b, d, t t l r r pure, are short : as wor<?, pants, tempus % ab, a4> caput, 
animal, turtur. 

Exceptions* 
e) 1. Monosyllables in e : as me; except the enclitics, qu8 f n8, v8, ce\ &c. 

2. fame, ablative of fames ' hunger/ and ablatives of the fifth declension: as 

specie. 

3. The second person singular of the imperative active of the second conju- 

gation: as mone. In poetry it is sometimes short: as vale\ 

4. Adverbs in e from adjectives of three terminations: as docte; except bene* 

matt, superne, inferne T 

5. The adverbs/erme and fere. 

6. e representing the Greek 17: as in Penel6pe, crambe, Tempi. 

is)* I. Oblique cases in is: as domlnis, nobis; and is contracted for eis, as in 

quis, for queis ox,quibus t omnip. f or, omnezs or omnes, Simois for Simoeis. 
2. Monosyllables in w: as vis, both nojin. and verb * except bts 'twice,' and 

the nominatives is and qufa 
8. The second person singular of the present indicative active of verbs of 

the fourth conjugation: as audis; together with veils, noUs, maUs, from 

voio, nolo, malo, 

4. The adverbs foris and gratis. 

5. Nominatives in £9 which have itis or inis with long penult in the genitive; 

as Quiris, gen. Quiritis; Salamis, gen. Salaminis. 

6. Final is is common in the second person singular of the future perfect, 

and perfect subjunctive : as amavens. 
us) 1. Monosyllables in us are long : as crOs. 

* Except the Vocative, which follows the same law as the Nominative. 
See § 29, 06s. 
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2. The nominative singular of the third declension in us has the u long, if 

it be long in the genitive: as virtus, gen. virtQtis. 

3. The genitive singular, and the nominative, accusative, and vocative 

plural of nouns of the fourth declension, have longu. These are 
really contractions: as currus for curru-is, 

4. us is long when it represents the Greek ovsv as Pattthfe. 
t) sal < salt,' gen. sdlis, 'and sol « the sun, 1 -gen. tftffo. 

r) 1. yar, Lar, ndr, ver,f&r, cur, and par. 

2. aer, and other words which In Greek end in tip, except pattr and 
mater. 
Mule 5. — Final syllables ending in a, t, 0, «, a*, e$, 05, c, 
• or », are long : as ama, #£rt, belld, genu, musas, sedes, agros, 
cis, non. 

Exceptions. 

a) 1. All cases in a, except the ablative of the first declension, and the 
vocative of Greek nouns, are short : thus, Nona. musS; Abl. musd ; 
Nom. Mneas ; Voc. Mnea. 

2. puta\ US, quid, ejS, have short a. 

3. numerals ending in ginta have the a common: as triginta. 
i) 1. nisi and quasi have short i. 

2. The final i is common in miht, Hbt, silt, ubi, Ibt ; but of the compounds 

of ubi and i6i, the t is always short in necubt, sic&bt, ubinam, ubivis, 
always long in ubique, utrobique, and ibidem. The t of the conjunc- 
tion uti is common in veliiti, sictiff, but always short in utfnam, uttque. 

3. The dative and vocative singular of those Greek nouns whose genitive 

ends in dis, have short t : as Daphnis, gen. DaphnXdU, dat. Daphnid% 
voc. Daphnt. 
0) 1. Final o is short in eg6, homo*, dud, octd, ambO, cedti, ( tell me;' citO 
imntO, tilted*, modO, and its compounds: as dummOdO, &c. 
2. Final is common in the nominative of the third declension, as virgZ, 
and in the first persons of verbs, as amb ; but scid, nesciO, volO, putO, 
have always short o in the best writers. 
as) 1. anas, gen. an&tis »a duck;' »#s, gen. vdkto 'a surety,' with Greek 
nouns in as that have the genitive in ddvt, have short its. 
2. The accusative plural of Greek nouns of the third declension : ssArcadas. 
es) 1. Imparisyllabics of the third declension in es have the e short, if the 
penult of the genitive be short: as miles, gen. mifttis; except aries 
abies, paries, Ceres, and pes, with its compounds : as bipes. 

2. es from sum is short, with its compounds potes, ades, &c. ; but es for 

edis is long. See § 122, 2. 

3. The preposition penes has short & ; also the nominative singular of 

neuter Greek nouns, and the nominative plural of either masculine 
or feminine Greek nouns: as cacoethes, heroes, Naiddes. 
os) 1. compOs, impas, and fa, gen. ossis • a bone,' have as short. 

12 
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2. & is short in words which in Greek end in 05 : as Debts, Greek Aj)Aos. 
c) fac, n2c, donee, are short ; Klc * this ' is common, 
n) 1. tin, in, tamen, exin, subin, dein, proin, and such words as vid£n f ? 
for videsnS ? ' do you see ? ' have the final syllable short. 

2. ?n is short in the nominative of those nouns which have inis with the 

penult short in the genitive: as carmen, gen. carminis. 

3. Greek accusatives in an, in, or yn, from nominatives in S, is, or ys, 

have the final syllable short: as Mginan, Alexin, Ityn. 

4. on is short when it represents the Greek ov: as PeliBn, Greek n^Xtov. 

Rule 6. — The prefixes a, rfc, de, c, pro, tra (for trans), se, 
and v£, are long unless they come before a vowel, in which 
case they are either shortened or form a contraction : as dvoco, 
prddo, trado, secerno, vesdnus, seorsum, deinde, demo (for 
deimo). 

Exceptions, 
di) dirimo arid disertus have the prefix short. 

pro) pro is short in Greek words, and in the Latin words prbcetta, prdjanus, 
prBfecto, prOfestus, prdficiscor, prtifiteor, prtiftigus, prOfuttdus, prdkibeo, 
prtinZpos, prtitervus ; it is common in procumbo, procuro, prqfugio, pro- 
/undo, propdgo, propello, propino. 

Bide 7. — The prefixes re or red, and ne or nee, are short 
unless made long by position, according to Rule 2 : as refero, 
redimo, nefas, necopinus, recludo. To these add so in socors 
and socordia. 

Exceptions. 

re is long before sc, sp or st, as rescribo, restlnguo, &c; also in religio, 
retudi and some other words which should probably be written reUigio, rett&di, 
&c, the d of red being assimilated. 

Rule 8. — Dissyllabic Perfects and Supines have the first syllable 
long : as movi, visum. 

Exceptions. 
Short are bibi,dSdi,fidi 

tSli, sttti, sttti, scidi 
dtitum, itum, litum, quitum 
r&toim, rutum, s&tum, sttum. 

To these add st&tum from sisto and citum from cieo, as opposed to stdtum from 
sto, and citum from cio. 

Rule 9.— Reduplicated Perfects have both the first and second 
syllables short, unless lengthened by position : as ceci di from cado. 
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Exception, 
cecidi from cado, where i represents a. 

Rule 10. — Simple words retain the quantity of their syllables 
in composition : as inlquus from cegyus, concido from cado 9 
concido from ccedo, impdr from par. 

Exceptions. 

intered, posted, anted, from ea ; dejZro, pejSro, from juro ; agnttum, cognition 
from ndtum; innubus, pronubus, from nubo ; semisdpitus from sopitus ; stqvXdem 
from *i ; quandoquldem from quandd ; perfidus fromjidus. 

Rule 11. — Derivatives have the same quantity as their primi- 
tives in the syllables common to both : as dmlcitia from amicics. 



Principal Exceptions. 



humdnus from Atfmo 

imbecillus ........ „ bSculus 

jucundus „ jfivo 

Idterna ... „ /tfteo 

/ex gen. %i« „ %o 

mdcero „ mcfcer 

persona • „ s&no 

regula, rex, gen. regis, 

regina „ rego 

secius „ sScus 

sides... „ stdeo 



suspicio ' suspicion • . .. 

iegUla 

trdgula 

vox, gen. vocis 

arena, arista, drundo . 
dtcax, maledXcus, veri- 

dicus, &c 

dux, gen. ducis 

f(des,ftdelis 

lucerna 

sOpor 



suspicor 

tego 

trdho 

vOco 

dreo 

dico 
duco 
fido 
luceo 
sdpio ■ 



SCANSION OF VERSES. 

197. There are many kinds of Latin Verses, but of these two 
only will be considered here; the Heroic Hexameter, and the 
Elegiac Pentameter. 

198. Scansion is the proper division of a verse into its com- 
ponent feet. 

199. The feet employed in the Hexameter and Pentameter are 
the Spondee and the Dactyl. 

200. A Spondee consists of two long syllables : as condunt. 

201. A Dactyl consists of one long syllable followed by two 
short ones : as cernere. 

202. The Heroic Hexameter (lija/ucrpoc 'of six metres or 
measures') contains six feet, of which the fifth must be a dactyl, 
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and the sixth a spondee ; while the first four may be either dactyls 
or spondees : as 

TUpre | tu p&tu \ l<£ recti, \ bans sub \ tegmtne \ fagu \ 

Obs. A spondee is sometimes found in the fifth place, in which case the 
verse is called spondaic, as — 

Card D8 \ urn sdbd \ Us mag \ num JOvts \ inert \ mention. 

203. The Elegiac Pentameter (ravra/Lierooc 'of five metres') 
consists of two parts, the first of which contains two feet, either 
dactyls or spondees, and a long syllable ; while the second con- 
tains two dactyls and a long syllable : as 

res est \ solltct | ti || plena ti \ mbrU a \ mor. || 

204. The final syllables of the words forming a verse are subject 
to the following rules :— 

Rule i, — A short final syllable ending in a consonant becomes 
long, if the next word begins with a consonant, as in the line 

major \ sum, quam \ cut pos \ sit for | tuna no \ cere 
where the syllables marked are lengthened by position. 

Rule 2. — A short final syllable ending in a vowel is generally, 
but not always, lengthened, when the next word begins with sc, 
sp> sq, st, x, or z : as 

Ferte ci \ ti fer \ rum, date \ tela, | scandite \ muros. 

Rule 3. — A final vowel or diphthong is cut off or elided, when 
the following word begins with a vowel, a diphthong, or the letter 
A, which, in Prosody, is not considered as a consonant, but only 
as a mark of aspiration : as 

Sed me \ fata me [a et scelus \ exiti \ ale La\ emnm 

His mer \ sere ma \ lis : il \ la hcec monu | menta re \ liquit. 

in which lines, the a in mea and that in Ula are dropped in 
scansion before the e and A. 

This kind of Elision is called Synalaspha. 

Obs. The interjections Hen and O are never elided. 

Rule 4. — When a word ends in m, both m and the vowel before 
it are elided, if the next word begin with a vowel or A, as in the 
line— 
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Monstrum hor\rendum in\ forme in | gens cui\ lumen ad \emptujn> 

which is scanned as if written monstr 9 horrend' inform* ingens. 
This kind of Elision is called Ecthlipsis. 

Rule 5. — The last syllable of every verse is considered as of 
common quantity, i.e. either long or short as the verse may 
require* Thus, in the two lines given as examples, to Rule 3, 
the final syllables: are both considered as long, though the final 
syllable of the second line is naturally short — #20*, 

205. Caesura (cutting) is that division of a foot which takes 
place when the syllables composing it are in different words; 
thus, in the line 

Circum \ stant ant \ mce dex \tra lce\ vague fre \ quentes, 

'there is a caesura after each of the syllables stant, mce, tra> and 
que. 

206. The harmony of a line depends chiefly upon the place of 
the caesuras, and every Hexameter ought to have either the Pen- 
themimeral or the Hephthemimeral Caesura, or both. 

207. The Penthemimeral Caesura (irevdtyic/Ltepfc ' consisting of 
five halves') occurs after the fifth half foot; the Hephthemimeral 
(tyBYipipepfc 'consisting of seven halves') after the seventh half 
foot. 

208. The place of these caesuras is marked in the first two of 
the following lines by a double stroke, while the third line, which 
is destitute of these caesuras, is given, that the student may per- 
ceive the unpleasant result of their absence. 

Ancora \ de pro | ra | jaci \ tur || stant \ littore \ puppes. 
Et glad \ alts hi \ ems | aqui \ lonibus \ asperat | undas. 
Aut quia \ non de | fendis | rectum | firmus, et \ h&fes. 

209. When two vowels come together in the same word, they 
are sometimes treated in scansion as if they formed only one vowel 
sound, as alvedria, pronounced as if written afoaria, or alvyaria ; 
so fluvtorum may be scanned as if it were fiuvybrum. This is 
called SynaerSsis (avv * together/ alpeaiQ 'a taking'). 

210. Opposed to Synaeresis is Diaeresis (81 ' apart,' alptaiQ 'a 
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taking'), which resolves one syllable into two; as in the Pen- 
tameter — 

Debug | rant fu | sos |) evoiu | isse su | os, 
in which evoluisse stands for evolvisse. 

211. In Dactyls and Spondees the elevation or raiding of the 
voice is on the first syllable of the foot, which is therefore said to 
be in Arsis (apmc 'a raising'); and the other part of the foot is 
said to be in Thesis or depression (dime 'a laying down'). This 
Arsis has sometimes the effect of lengthening a syllable naturally 
short, when it precedes a caesura ; thus, in the line 

Pectori \ bus inhi \ ans spi \ rantia \ consulit \ exta 9 

bus is lengthened by the Arsis, or Ictus, as it is often called. 

212. It will be found very useful to commit to memory the 
following Hexameter lines, which contain many words of constant 
occurrence, some of them being alike in form, but differing in 
quantity. The translation is given afterwards, line corresponding 
to line, as they are numbered, 

1. Est Seer in silvis ; equus acer Olympia vincit 

2. Voce c&nens hortare canes, nisi tempora canes 

3. Fert ancilla c51um, penetrat res humida cdlum 

4. Si bonus esse c5mes vis, mores indue comes 

5. Lncrandi cupido damno est sua ssepe cupido 

6. Oblitns dec5ris violat prsecepta decoris 

7. Carmina dicantur, Domino dnm templa dicantur 

8. Educat hie catalos, nt mox educat in apros 

9. Solvere diffldit nodum, qui diffidit ense 

10. Ni sit nota fides, ignoto non bene fides 

11. Fallit ssepe frgtum placido nimis sequore fretum 

12. Per quod quis peccat, per idem mox plectitur idem 

13. Difficilis l&bor est, cujus sub pondere labor 

14. Levis adhuc puer est ; 16vis autem lingua puellse 

15. Ut lepSres canibus, sunt omnia capta lepore 

16. Deceptura viros pingit m&la foemina malas 

17. In rate triste malum, quum fractum est turbine malum 

18. Morio moratur, quocunque sub axe mdratur 

19. Oblita quae fuco rubet, est oblita decoris 

20. Gaudet uterque parens, quum filius est bene parens 

21. Lude pfla, pilum petit hostes, pila columna est 

22. Sunt cives urbis p5pulus, sed populus arbor 
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23. Si vitare pAtes, ne plarima pocula potes 

24. Quae probus ille rSfert, nostra cognoscere refert 

25. Decretum relegat, qui sontem ex urbe relegat 

26. Si qua sede secies, atque eet tibi commoda sedes- 

27. Ilia sede* sSde, nee side* nbi sidere non est 

28. Si transire velis maris undas, utere velis 

29. Merx nnmmis venit; vSnit hue aliunde profectus 

30. Venimus hesterna, ast hodierna luce venimus 

31. Irritus irritat vanis assultibus hostem 

1. There is a maple-tree in the woods: a spirited horse conquers at the 

Olympic Games 

2. Singing with the voice cheer on your dogs, unless you are white on the 

temples 

3. A maid-servant carries a distaff, liquid matter penetrates a strainer 

4. If you wish to be a good companion, put on pleasant manners 

5. To one desirous of gain, his own desire is often an injury 

6. Forgetting honour, he violates the laws of beauty 

7. Let hymns be sung, while temples are being dedicated to the Lord 

8. This man rears whelps that he may afterwards lead them out against 

wild-boars 

9. He despaired of unloosing the knot, who cut it in two with his sword 

10. Unless his honour be known, you will not wisely trust an unknown 

man 

1 1. The sea often deceives one who relies too much on its calm surface 

12. By what thing a man sins, by the same thing the same man is soon after 



13. That labour is difficult, under the weight of which I am sinking 

14. Smooth as yet is the boy; but light is the 'tongue of the girl 

15. As hares by dogs, all things are caught by beauty 

16. To deceive men, a wicked woman paints her cheeks 

17. In a ship it is a sad evil, when the mast is broken by a whirlwind 

18. The fool plays the fool, under whatever sky he dwells (or delays) 

19. She who is red being daubed with paint is forgetful of beauty 

20. Each parent rejoices, when the son is duly obedient 

21. Play with a ball; the javelin seeks the enemy; a pillar is a column 

22. The inhabitants of a city are a people; but the poplar is a tree 

23. If you can avoid it, do not drink very many cups 

24. What that virtuous man says, it concerns us to know 

25. Let him read again the decree, who is banishing the guilty man from 

the city 

26. If in any seat you sit, and to you convenient is the seat 

27. In that seat sit, nor settle where to settle is not possible 

28. If you wish to cross the waters of the sea, use sails 
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29. Merchandise is sold for money; he comes hither having started from 

another place 

30. We came yesterday, bat to-day we are coming 

31. In yain he irritates with useless assaults the enemy 
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